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The Journal, 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom cen‘ers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 














SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


A Great geographical problem has been 
solved. “The mystic Nile” is mystic no long- 
er. Its last secret has been rung from it by 
the persevering energy of modern explorers. 
“ By reversing the line of research followed 
by all former travelers,.and by proceeding 
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e from the east coast of Africa, near Zanzibar, 
c- to the central. lofty, and flat plateau land, 
- forming in that meridian the water-shed be- 
o- tween North and South Africa, Captains Speke 
ry and Gra’.t finally reached the trye reservoir 
an from whence the Nile flows.” 

By Only brief sketches of the travels, adven- 
tures, anf discoveries of these enterprising 
th gentlemen have yet found their way into 
ld print ; but a complete narrative will doubt- 
--4 less be published in due time ; meanwhile we 


extract from a report of their talk before the 
Royal Geographical Society a few interesting 
particulars to atcompany our portraits of the 
explorers and a part of their African retinue, 
which are herewith presented : 

LAKE VICTORIA NYANZA. 


The land above the lake is beautiful, com- 
posed of low sandstone hills, secured down 
by small streams, the effect of constant rains, CAPTAIN SPEKE’S AFRICANS. 
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grown over by gigantic grass, except where the 
villagers have supplanted it by cultivation, 
or on the deltas where mighty trees, tall and 
straight as the blue gums of Australia, usurp the 
right of vegetation. The bed of the Nyanza has 
shrunk from its original dimensions, as we saw 
in the case of the Urigi Lake ; and the moorlands 
immediately surrounding are covered with a net- 
work of large rush drains, with boggy bottoms, 
as many as one to every mile, even counting 
from the Kitanqula, which of itself was obvious- 
ly at one period a much fuller stream than at 
the present day, when the old bed was on the 
level of the present surface of the water, and its 
breadth was double that which now exists. The 
Mountains of the Moon are wearing down, and so 
is Africa. Crossing the equator, altogether the 
conformation of the land appeared much the 
same, but increased in beauty ; the drainage sys- 
tem was found the opposite, clearly showing we 
were on the north slope of Africa. One stream, 
the Mwérango, of moderate dimensions, said to 
arise in the lake, flowed north and joined the 
Nile in the kingdom of Unigoro, where its name 
is changed to Kafu ; or another stream, the Lua- 
gevri, followed its example: and then, still far- 
ther on from the center of the coast of Lake 
Nyanza, issued the parent stream of tle Nile, 
flowing over rocks of igneous character, twelve 
feet high, which, as the natives, and also some 
Arabs designate by the simple name of stones. 

UGANDA AND ITS KING. 

The country, says Captain Speke, was indeed 
a land of pleasure. He had come through a 
land of persecution, and now heartily appreci- 
ated the change. The country was marvelously 
fine, and he could not have believed that there 
was anything like it in the heart of Africa. Cap- 
tain Grant and myself received at the hand of 
the King every possible consideration, who, when 
he first heard of our intention to go northward, 
was, however much oposed, and endeavored to 
dissuade us from it by every argument in his 
power. The King was a most intelligent and in- 
quiring man. His Majesty asked questions about 
the geography of the world, and especially about 
the north, and was astonished to hear of the land 
surrounded by water. He asked about the 
stars and sun, and what became of the old 
suns and moons. His anxious desire was to ob- 
tain knowledge upon every topic which came 
under his notice. The King had heard of the ex- 
traordinary power of the white people, and wish- 
ed to know from us whether it was not so 
reat that, if we chose, we could blow up Africa. 
Soareetg a day passed while in this kingdom 
without going to pay a visit to the King; and 
many strange stories were told which he could 
not now remember. This amiable King gave him 
much valuable information, including all that 
about the system of lakes and rivers draining 
into the Nile, and others rising in the Mountains 
of the Moon and in Uganda. Indeed, from this 
information he was enabled to send home a map 
very nearly as good as that which he had since 
been able to prepare after his journey to the Ny- 
anza. We went out shooting together, and some- 
times his sons accompanied him, and they always 
acted in the most courteous and, he would say, 
gentlemanly manner. If he shot a rhinoceros, 
they would come " and congratulate him on 
his success, shaking him heartily by the hand. 


THE NEGROES 

Looking back on the many tribes we had pass- 
ed through, one apparently identical race of 
negro overspread the entire land from the coast 
to Gondokoro, and onward down the Nile—that 
is to say, if you leave out their tribal marks, their 
dress, and their dialect, it would, I believe, be 
impossible to distinguish the -natives of one part 
from those of another. As regards the general 
populousness of the countries we have passed 
through, I may state that throughout the whole 
journey the « were but three or four places where 
we had to c.,~y our provisions for more than six 
days. 
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GAME. 

The country was too populous to admit of any 
large amount of game. Those mixtures of species 
and herds, as seen by Dr. Livingstone and other 
South African travelers, were seldom or never 
seen, and in many forests we might range from 
morn till noon and only see two or three antelopes. 

The largest herd of elephants we came across 
(say 300 in Unyoro) were all browsing and amus- 
ing themselves like cows in a park. Firing did 
not alarm them in the least till after some were 
wounded. Guns had never before been used 
against them, the natives using pitfalls to secure 
their ivories. Lions were constantly heard; but 
chiefly in the countries where many cattle were 

ing. They and different species of leopard 
are trapped by crushing them under logs of wood. 
Zebra, giraffe, and buffalo, and a variety of ante- 
lope were shot ; also hare, partridge, floriken, etc. 


CAPTAIN SPEKE’S AFRICANS. 


The men we traveled with were freed men 
from Zanzibar. These men are chiefly born in 
central Equatorial Africa, where they are captur- 
ed, as children or in manhood, during village 
fights, after which they, by sale or barter, become 
the property of the Arabs of Zanzibar, whose 
bazaars are full of them and their brethren who 
may have beén freed from slavery by the death 
of their masters. Generally speaking their com- 
plexion was a coffee brown, with teeth and skin 
markings according to the taste and fancy of the 
clan or sub-clan they belonged to. No general 
description can be given of their features, though 
the receding forehead, prominent muzzle, thick 
lip, bridgeless nose, well-shaped dark eye, were 
common to most—exceptions showed viciously 
thrown back ears, enormous gapes, diminutive 
eyes, fleshy breasts and buttocks; some with 
even the busts of women, and others, with a re- 
markable mobility of the upper lip, like a mon- 
key when excited. Their average height is 5ft. 
6in. or Tin. When in full condition they are 
hulking, thick-set, strong, frank, intelligent-look- 
ing fellows, with a manly bearing ; but, when 
sitting, adopt the laziest and most lolling of atti- 
tudes. Notwithstanding their healthy look, they 
are liable to fever, ophthalmia, and other native 
complaints, die off earlier at a greater ratio, I be- 
lieve, from desertion in old age, and want of pro- 
per care and treatment. In dress or cleanliness 
they are not particular. Starting from Zanzibar 
as Arab “ fos’s,” their fineries soon became rags, 
and they wore whatever they could pick up. 
Not content with the Tower rifle, to satisfy the 
caprice they would burden themselves with 
spears, bows, and arrows, etc., decked in red 

Never were there more joyous, noisy, like- 
able, laughing creatures for three months or so, 
but after this they gave one all kinds of annoy- 
ances, beco sulky, capricious, and full of 
childish complaints, taking duty just or not if they 
pleased, refusing to march from fear, want of am- 
munition, or laziness ; halting in the middle of 
a march because they thought they had done 
enough ; stealing your property to buy themselves 

rovisions, when master had little or none ; fight- 

g and quarreling in your presence ; listening 
to no remonstrance on your part; disobedience 
of orders, falsehoods, etc. On the other hand, no 
men in the werld are better suited for such a 
hare g they carried loads, arms, cut roads, 
made huts, gathered firewood, were our cooks 
(such as they were), ate anything, literally ; 
mended your coat, kept the camp in an uproar 
with drums, bells, tars, dances, and shouts. 
Sach jacks-of-all-trades make bad servants and 
valets—they soon destroy your property. Every- 
thing they jumble into one bag, and, —_ Afri- 
can-like, if nothing better is at hand, they’!l make 
a lever of your best rifle to carry their loads. 
Another peeuliarity of the negro, in distinction to 
the Indian, is, that one’s shoes are always placed 
reversed before you; your umbrella always rests 
on its handle; he eats with your spoons, cooks 
in your pots, beats the drum on , drinks 
water out of your teapot spont; also, in your 


| see for myself the truth of the story. 





very presence he squirts away at tobacco, mimics 
you, or good-humoredly serenades you with 
complimentary songs, perhaps only the very mo- 
ment after he’s got into mischief. 


Since the foregoing was written, Capt. Speke’s 
Journal has been published in England, and we 
are informed that an American edition will soon 
be issued, when we shall probably recur to the 
subject. In the mean time, we copy the following 
extracts taken from the English edition : 


AN AFRICAN BEAUTY. 


“Tn the afternoon, as I heard from Musa that 
the wives of the king and princes were fattening 
to such an extent that they could not stand up- 
right, I paid my respects to Wazézéru, the king’s 
eldest brother—who, having been born before his 
father ascended his throne, did not come in the 
line of succession—with the hope of being able to 
There was 
no mistake about it. On entering the hut I found 
the old man and his chief wife sitting side by side 
on a bench of earth strewed over with grass, and 
partitioned like stalls for sleeping apartments, 
while in front of them were placed numerous 
wooden pots of milk, and, hanging from the poles 
that supported the beehive-shaped hut, a large col- 
lection of bows six feet in length, while below 
them were tied an even larger collection of 
spears, intermixed with a goodly assortment of 
heavy-headed assagés. I was struck with no 
small surprise at the way he received me, as well 
as with the extraordinary dimensions, yet pleasing 
beauty, of the immoderately fat fair one his wife. 
She could not rise, and so large were her arms 
that, between the joints, the flesh hung down like 
large loose-stuffed puddin Then in came their 
children, all models of the Abyssinian type of 
beauty, and as polite in their manners as thorough- 
bred gentlemen. They had heard of my picture- 
books from the king, and all wished to see them ; 
which they no sooner did, to their infinite delight, 
especially when they recognized any of the ani- 
mals, than the subject was turned by my inquir- 
ing what they did with so many milk-pots. This 
was easily explained by Wazézéru himself, who, 
pointing to his wife, said: ‘This is all the pro- 
duct of those pots; from early youth upward we 
keep those pots to their mouths, as it is the fashion 
at court to have very fat wives.’ ” 


HOW CAPTAIN SPEKE GOT TWO WIVES. 

The queen had promised Captain Speke two 
wives. He tried hard to find some satisfactory 
excuse for declining the honor she seemed bent 
upon conferring, but it was of no use. He thus 
describes the presentation : 


“She [the queen] stood laughing till the 
Wahuma girls she had promised me, one of 
twelve and the other a little older, were brought 
in and made to squat in front of us. The elder, 
who was in the prime of youth and beauty, very 
large of limb, dark in color, cried considerably ; 
while the younger one, though very fair, had a 
snubby nose and everted lips, and laughed as if 
she thought the change in her destiny very good 
fun. Ihad now to make my selection, and took 
the smaller one, promising her to Bombay assoon 
as we arrived on the coast, where, he said, she 
would be considered a Hubshi or Abyssinian. 
But when the queen saw what I had done, she 
gave me the other as well, saying the little one 
was too young to go alone, and, if separated, she 
would take fright and run away. ‘then, with a 
gracious bow, I walked off with my two fine 
specimens of natural history, though I would 
rather have had princes, that I might have taken 
them home to be instructed in England ; but the 
queen, as soon as we had cleared the palace, sent 
word to say that she must have an parting 
look at her son with his wives. Still laughing, 
she said: ‘That will do; you look beautiful ; 
now go away home ;’ and off we trotted, the elder 
sobbing bitterly, the vounger laughing.” 
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j\ generally believed in by them, and some curious 
\ stories are told as proof of its veracity. The ap- 
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SUPERSTITION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Ir is strange that in an age and a country 
where education is so widely spread and enlight- 
enment so much sought after as in England, super- 
stition should still bear sway over a great num- 
ber of minds. Yet so it is; in all clases we 
may detect the traces, either acknowledged or 
unacknowledged, of superstition, generally link- 
ed with fear. How often are we told of death- 
tokens, warnings of coming misfortune, or pro- 
phetic dreams, by people who deny a belief in 
these things when openly charged with it! and 
how many of us there are who have some pet 
omen to which we persist in giving credence, de- 
spite of reason! 





DEATH-TOKENS. 

That superstition is frequently the result of fear 
is shown by the numerous prognostics of death 
and misfortune that are received with a religious 
awe and firmly believed in, even when they prove 
false. The lower classes, particularly in the coun- 
try parts, consider it most profane to slight these 
supposed warnings, and expect the scoffer to be 
punished for his hardness of belief. A dog howl- 
ing near a house is considered a sure sign of 
death to one of the residents. Another common 
superstition is, that if thirteen people sit down 
to table together, one will die before a year 
has past. Three candles burning at the same 
time in a room denotes death ; the ticking of the 
insect called the death-watch ; the appearance 
of a death’s-head moth; the ringing of bells 
without any visible hand pulling the wires ; the 
grease of a candle dripping so as to form what is 
termed a winding-sheet—all these are equally 
ominous and cause many a heart to quake. 

SIGNS OF MISFORTUNE. 

Other superstitions point at misfortunes with- 
out exactly denoting death. A looking glass 
broken brings ill-luck into the house for seven 
years. Spilling salt is unlucky, unless you pro- 
pitiate Fate by throwing some over your left 
shoulder ; so is passing under a ladder ; seeing 
the new moon for the first time through glass ; or 
two knives falling across each other. Giving a 
person a sharp instrument will cause a sharp 
quarrel; assisting any one to salt is assisting 
them also to grief; “Help to salt, help to sor- 
row,” is the popular saying. If you see a pin 
lying on the ground, carefully look to see whether 
the head or point is toward you, as the former 
indicates good the latter bad fortune. The appear- 
ance of magpies is important, as they betoken— 

One for sorrow ; two for mirth ; 
Three for a wedding; four for a birth. 
Nurses are careful not to cut a child’s nails until 
it is nine months old; if they grow too long be- 
fore thatage, they must be bitten, or the innocent 
baby will become in after years a thief. 
WITCH GUARDS. 

A remnant of the ancient belief in witchcraft 
is seen in the horse-shoe often nailed on a door 
in the country. In the Highlands of Scotland 
where the inhabitants are very superstitious, it 
is thought that the fern called maiden hair is a 
guard against witchcraft. Second sight is also 





pearance of corpse lights, or fire seen moving 
from the house of a doomed person to thgghurch- 
yard, is one of their death-omens. 


IRSH FAIRIES. 

The Irish have their Banshees, but these are 
generally confined to old families, and connected 
with the family traditions. In some parts of Ire- 
land and Wales the belief in fairies still exists, 
and the circles sometimes worn on grass and call- 
ed fairy rings, are supposed to be the scenes of 
their nocturnal dances. It ison Midsummer Eve 
that these little sprites have most power, and 
they frequently exercise it in a malicious manner. 
Any one who finds a sprig of four-leaved sham- 
rock—a species of clover—has power over them ; 
fern seed gathered at midnight also gives you 
authority over the supernatural world. Among 
the Welsh, who are of a devout turn of mind, it is 
imagined that as the clock strikes twelve on 
Christmas Eve, every member of the brute creation 
falls on iis knees to worship God. A superstition 
similar to this is found among the inhabitants of 
Bretagne, in France. 

RAIN AT A FUNERAL, ETC. 

It is considered a good sign for a dead person 
when it rains during the funeral, and fortunate 
for a bride if the wedding day be fine. There 
are some lines on this : 

Blessed is the dead whom the rain rains on; 
Blessed is the bride whom the sun shines on. 

When a baby smiles in its sleep in Ireland it is 
said that an angel is whispering to it ; and when 
there is dead silence for a time in an assembled 
company, an angel is supposed to be passing over 
the room. Ifa person shudders without apparent 
cause, some one is walking over his grave. 
The Irish say that geese are walking over the 
grave. It is curious to observe that the Arabs 
on a similar occasion say that the individual who 
shudders has at that moment his eternal doom 
fixed. 

Cats are carefully noticed by superstitious 
people: one coming to a house of its own accord 
brings good luck with it, particularly if it should 
happen to be a black one; and if a cat abandons 
its ordinary abode, misfortune will surely follow. 

Friday is considered the worst of all days to 
commence an undertaking upon; sailors very 
much dislike sailing from a port on this day. 


TRYING FORTUNZS. 

Many are the signs of approaching marriages 
in a family, and numerous the modes of divina- 
tion tried by maidens emulous of knowing their 
future lot. Falling up stairs, finding two spoons 
in your saucer at tea, hearing the house-bell ring 
while the clock is striking, are all ominous of 
matrimony. Standing on the same stone with 
the bride during the wedding-service will insure 
your marriage within a year, and sitting between 
a man and his wife at table has a similar effect. 
The eve of All Saints’ Day, called “ All Hallows 
E’en,”’ and Twelfth Night are noted times for try- 
ing fortunes. Nuts are then placed on the bars 
of the fire-grate, each one is called by the name 
of a lover, and great attention is paid to see 
which will jump first, as the person whom that 
nut is called after will be the future husband or 
wife. Adventurous girls go out to sow hemp-seed 
in a churchyard at midnight, and look over their 
shoulders to see their husband coming after them 








with a scythe. A preparation called dumb-cake 
is in great use on these occasions, and the herb 
vervain has mystical powers. The fire reveals 
much to an observant person, as pieces of cinder 
flying out in the shapes of purses, of coffins are 
prophetic ; and a web of soot hanging on the bar 
shows that a stranger is coming to the house. 
Sneezing three times is a sign of an unexpected 
guest, and to sneeze once before breakfast be- 
tokens an agreeable surprise. There is a super- 
stition, mostly believed in Ireland, that before peo- 
ple die, their similitudes appear to their friends, 
sometimes to themselves. These spirits are call- 
ed Fetches. This is the same ghost that is known 
in Germany under the name of “ Doppelganger.” 
These are some of the superstitions prevalent in 
Great Britain, and they will suffice to point out 
the dangers of an unrestrained imagination which 
seeking omens and predictions in the common 
events of life allows its faith in Providence to be 
clouded by the weakest and most heathenish 
credulity. 

[We intend at another time to give some of the 
superstitions of other countries. Those of our 
N A. Indians and of the negro slaves are par- 
ticularly interesting. Our pages are open to 
record, ard correct, the errors of mankind. ] 


_ ee 


Never ScLx.—Better draw the cork of your 
indignation, and let it foam and fume, than wire 
it down to turn sour and acrid within. Sulks 
affect the liver, and are still worse for the heart 
and soul. Look at the physiognomy of a person 
in the “ sulks,” male or female, old or young, and 
you will see an “ugly,” repulsive expression. 
Continue in this state, and the features become 
fixed, and the organs of the brain shape them- 
selves to the bad condition, and an ugly faee and 
bad head is the result. Wrath driven in is as 
dangerous to the moral health as suppressed 
small-pox is to the animal system. Dissipate it 
by reflecting on the mildness, humility, and 
serenity of better men than yourself, suffering 
under greater wrongs than you yourself have 
ever yet been called upon to bear. 


At War wits Ovrsg_ves.— Who has not had to 
struggle with himself? The appetite often craves 
that which the judgment withholds. Acquisitive- 
ness desires that which belongs to another. 
And this desire, when not held in restraint, 
“takes” that which it has no right to. So of the 
affections. How often we hear of persons “ fall- 
ing in love” where they know they ought not-to. 
And thus itis with all. We are constantly in dan- 
ger, and must be constantly on the watch, or we 
go astray. 

The poet puts the question in this wise— 

“ How could my hand rebel against my heart?” 
“ How could your heart rebel against your reason?” 

And again he shows how the body may he 
subordinated to the spirit— 

“80 beauty, armed with virtue, bows the soul 
With a commanding but a sweet control.” 

When we are sufficiently awakened by the 
higher nature, when we move up out of the base- 
ment into the regions of daylight, we shall be- 
gin to see more clearly, and to come under spir- 
itual influences. 
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PORTRAIT OF 


CAPTAIN SPEKE. 





“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the beast form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 
BYE-GLANCES 


SIGNIFICATION OF COLOR IN THE EYES. 


The bright black eye, the melting blue 
I can not choose between the two; 
But that is dearest ali the while, 
Which wears for us the sweetest emile, 
Holmes, 
Tere is truth as well as poetry in the 
last two lines of the foregoing stanza. 
The eyes we love best are the best eyes 
—the sweetest eyes-—-the most beautiful 
eyes—to us. But all eyes are not alike, 
and all have not the same signification. 
Black eyes do not tell the same tale as 
blue eyes, or gray eyes as either. Each 
has a story of its own, and a way of 





THE NILE EXPLORERS. 


Capra Spexe has an excellent constitution 
and a large-sized brain. The intellectual facul- 
ties are especially well developed, while the 
moral are not at all wanting. 

He evidently has a high degree of ambition, a 


strong will, and a warm, open, and enthusiastic | 


nature, the mental and vital 
combining to produce this effect. 

He may be a good talker, but is evidently a 
better thinker and worker. He has good me- 
chanical ingenuity and Imitation ; he could easily 
learn to do what he sees done, but is more orig- 
inal and inventive than imitative or mechanical. 

We infer that he has lived a temperate life, and 
is therefore well preserved, there being no indi- 
cation of disease or premature decay in his or- 
ganization. 

Of Captain Grant, his colleague and companion, 
it may be said that the sanguine and bilious 
temperaments, combined with the nervous, are 
well represented, and he must necessarily be en- 
ergetic and active. His perceptive organs are 
decidedly large, and Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness not so large ; while his Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
and Approbativeness predominate. This is the 
organization of a pioneer—one who would go 
even to extremes to accomplish the desired end. 
Nor would he be so likely to guard and fortify 
his positions as his associate, Captain Speke. 
His conceptions are intuitive, while those of his 
associate are legitimate deductions from facts and 
principles. 

Captain Grant would be an explorer by nature, 
and would seek the opportunity to become a 
traveler and navigator or explorer, while Captain 
Speke would be more likely to content himself in 
the circle of social or domestic life, and would be 
comparatively content in a sedentary pursuit. 
Captain Grant would prefer to be on the wing—to 
spend all his time in motion. But the one would 
serve as a balance-wheel or regulator to the 
other ; and though quite different in temperament 
and disposition, would be useful and even neces- 
~y to each other. 

f their works, travels, and discoveries the 
public has already been informed. And it is for 
us simply to point out the correspondence be- 
tween their organizations and their characters. 


temperaments 





telling it. There are eyes that glow with 
passion ; eyes that languish with love ; 


PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN GRANT. 





eyes that sparkle with mirth ; eyes that 
flash with indignation. Some are calm and se- 
rene, others troubled and restless ; some pene- 
trate you; some entreat, some command ; none 
are meaningless. 

In a previous article (PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for June, 1863) the physiognomy of the eye is 
quite fully explained and illustrated, so far as its 
different forms and movements are concerned. 
Another article in the same number is devoted to 
the color of the eye as affected by climate and 
race. But we are constantly asked, “ What do 
black eyes mean?” “ What are the indications 
of blue eyes?” “ What are we to understand, 
physiognomically, by gray eyes, and what by ha- 
zel?” etc. If they be beautiful and conjoined 
with a handsome nose, a lovely mouth, and other 
bewitching features, they mean mischief, all of 
them ; so beware! 

But, seriously, there are mooted questions in 
regard to the physiognomical indications of the 
various colored eyes. We choose to leave them 
still “ open” for discussion while we continue our 
observations ; but, in the mean time, we are 
ready to give the reader the benefit of what light 
we are able to throw upon the subject. 

Arranging all the various colored eyes in two 
grand classes—light and dark—we would say 
that the dark indicate power and the light delica- 
cy. Dark eyes are tropical. They may be slug- 
gish. The forces they betoken may often be la- 
tent, but they are there, and may be called into 
action. Their fires may sleep, but they are like 
slumbering volcanoes. Such eyes generally ac- 
company a dark complexion, great toughness of 
body, much strength of character, a powerful 
but not a subtile intellect, and strong passions. 
Light eyes, on the other hand, belong naturally 
to temperate regions, and they are temperate 
eyes. They may glow with love and genial 
warmth, but they never burn with a consuming 
flame, like the torrid black eyes. The accompa- 
nying complexion is generally fair and the hair 
light ; and persons thus characterized are amia- 
ble in their disposition, refined in their tastes, 





highly susceptible of improvement, and are men- 
tally active and versatile. When the complexion 
is dark and the eyes light, as is sometimes the 
case, there will be a combination of strength 
with delicacy. 

In this view of the case, of course the various 
shades of the light and dark eyes will indicate 
corresponding intermediate shades of character. 
Brown and hazel eyes may perhaps be considered 
as occupying the middle ground between the 
dark and the light. 

We do not elaborate our thought here, partly 
because it is not fully wrought out in our own 
mind, and partly because our principal object at 
present is to bring together and introduce to the 
reader’s attention various facts, speculations, and 
fancies, original and selected, which have accu- | 
mulated in our drawer and been reserved for this | 
purpose. The facts will, we trust, be useful, the | 
speculations suggestive, and the fancies at least | 
entertaining. We begin with 


BLUE EYES. 


Here is what some lover of blue eyes says of 
the cerulean orbs most dear to him. Oh, azure- 
eyed maidens, hear him ! 

“The eyes which borrow their tint from the 
summer sky—what eyes they are! How they | 
dazzle and bewilder!—how they melt and soften! 
—how they flash in scorn and swim in tears, till 
one’s heart is scarcely worth a moment’s pur- | 
chase, even for a housewife’s sieve! The large, 
light blue eye, with the golden eyelash and the 
faintly-traced brow—the type of heavenly purity | 
and peace—the calm, sad blue eye that thrills | 
one’s heart with a single glance, and the well- | 
opened one that flashes upon you with a glorious 
light—with a smile that makes your head whirl, | 
and a meaning that you never.forget—oh, blue 
eyes! blue eyes! that have looked apon me here 
and there, that have stirred my heart and haunt- 
ed my dreams for ten long years—that have shone 
upon me in the summer sky at noon, and the win- 
ter sky at night—that have looked up from every 
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page I have written, and almost from every page 
I have read.” 

The poets have praised blue eyes more perhaps 
than any other kind. An Italian writer charac- 
terizes them as 

Eyes with the same blue witchery as those 
Of Payche, which caught Love in his own wil-s: 
and Wordsworth says, 
Those eyes, 
Soft and capacious as a cloudless sky, 
Whose azure depths their color emulates, 
Must needs be conversant wih upward looks— 
Prayer’s voiceless service. 


comparing them to the sky. Thus one says: 
Brown ber curls are, and her eyes, 
(In whose depths Love’s heaven lies,) 
Owe their color to the skies.— Anon, 

Another sings : 

Those laughing orbs that borrow 

From azure skies the light they wear, 
Are like heaven—no sorrow 

Can float o’er hues so fair.—J/rs. Osgood. 

But here is the prettiest conceit of all, and 
with is we must close our quotations on this 
point, though we might fill columns : 

I look upon the fair blue skies, 
And naught but empty air I see ;' 
But when I turn me to thine eyes, 
It seemeth unto me 
Ten thousand angels spread their wings 
Within those little azure rings.— olmes. 
BLACK EYES. 

Of these an admirer enumerates four kinds : 
First, the small, brilliant, hard black eye which 
looks like a bead, and which one might crack 
like a cherry-stone ; second, the glowing, ca- 


vernous black eyes, hot with smoldering fires ; | 


third, the soft, swimming, sleepy black eye; 
and fourth, the large, well-set, and finely formed 
black eye, “solemn as the hush of midnight, 
still as a mountain lake, yet full of passion, 
full of thought and intellect and feeling that 
rise in a storm till the quiet surface glows 
again ; an eye that has no need of words—that 
never smiles, but knows the warmth of tears ; 
an eye that goes straight to the heart with a 
single glance, and never leaves it more; an 
eye that does not intoxicate like the blue, but 
draws you steadily and surely on, and touches 
chords in your heart which have been untouched 
before, and can never wake for a lesser power 
again 

* The first may be the eye of a vain beauty 
and belle. Eugene Aram, I fancy, had the sec- 
ond, and many an inmate of Bedlam has it now. 
The third languishes in the harem of the Turk ; 
and the fourth—it is well it is not a common one, 
or we should all be worse off than we are now— 
isthe most beautiful, and also the most danger- 
ous of all. For the blue eye launches a score of 
arrows, whose wounds may one day heal ; but 
this has only one, and if it hit the mark, Heaven 
help you! the poisoned shaft will linger in your 
heart forever.” 

BROWN EYES, 
Thy brown eyes have a look like birds 
Flying straightway to the light —Mrs, Browning. 

Brown eyes are often corfounded with hazel, 
but, though hazel eyes are brown, they deserve 
to form a separate class. 

“ The true brown eyes,” an anonymous writer 
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says, “have a softness and a beauty peculiarly 
their own. Some are eager, quick, and merry ; 
they generally go with light hair, and fair, fresh 
complexions, and their laughing brightness, their 
frank glances are as different from the cooler and 
calmer look of the hazel as light from darkness. 
Others, strangely enough, have a reddish glow, 


| or, rather, an auburn light, that gives them a pe- 
| culiar charm, especially if, as I have often seen, 
| the hair matches, shade for shade. 


Others, of a 
more decided brown, go with a black hair and a 


| dark complexion, pale or brilliant, as the case 
Those who admire blue eyes most are fond of | 


may be, and others still are large and soft, with 
a starry light within—a twilight radiance, rather, 


| —that only need the curling hair, and the pale, 


gentle face, the dainty form, and the tender, wo- 
manly heart to complete the charm.” 


HAZEL EYES. 

Hazel or light brown eyes have a character of 
their own, differing essentially from the true 
brown ones of the preceding class. Speaking of 
hazel-eyed girls, Major Noah once said— 

“ A hazel eye inspires at first sight a Platonic 
sentiment, as securely founded as the rock of 
Gibraltar. A woman with a hazel eye never 
elopes from her husband, never chats scandal, 
prefers his comfort to her own, never talks too 
much or too little—always is an intellectual, 
agreeable, and lovely creature. 

“The gray is the sign of shrewdness and tal- 
ent. Great thinkers and captains have it. In 
woman it indicates a better head than heart. 
The dark hazel is as noble in its significance as in 
its beauty. The blue is amiable, but may be fee- 
ble. The black—take care! there’s thunder and 
lightning there.” 

One of our fair correspondents glorifies hazel 
eyes in the following graceful verses. Wonder 
what color her eyes are, or, rather, the eyes she 
loves best! 

HAZEL EYES. 


Away with your “ bonnie éyes of blue,” 
We'll have no more w.th them to do; 
That they can be false we know is true. 


But the glorious eye of hazel tinge, 
With its drooping lid of softest fringe, 
The flood-gates of our soul unhinge! 


Graceful and tender, loving, kind, 
The wide world o’er you will not find 
Eyes that so firmly the heart can bind. 


So eager some good to fly and do, 
Grateful and loyal, brave and “ true,” 
Ne’er fretting or getting sulkily “* blue.” 


Strong for Union (7. e., for Life), 
A lover of harmony, not of strife, 
A devoted mother and a faithful wife. 


All this of the lovely hazel eyes, 
Born of twilight’s deep’ning dyes 
Of purple that floats o’er sammer skies. 


Let others sing to the poet lyre 
Of sunny eyes or eyes of fire— 


But hazel eyes J most admire. 
Jrssrxe CARROLL. 


We have not a word to say against hazel eyes, 
but a writer whose remarks on the eyes are be- 
fore us, says that “‘ hazel-eyed women are quick- 
tempered and fickle.” Is that true, Jessie? But 
perhaps the sign is less unfavorable in men. 


GRAY EYES. 
Another correspondent, in love with gray eyes, 
sings their praises thus : 





THE GRAY EYE OF MENTALITY. 
Let the blue eye tell of love, 
And the black of beauty, 
But the gray soars far above 
In the realm of duty. 


Ardor for the black proclaim, 
Gentle sympathy for blue ; 
But the gray may be the same, 
And the gray is ever true. 
The blue is the measured radiance of moonlight glances 
lonely, 
And the black the sparkle of midnight when the stars are 
gleaming only ; 
But the gray is the eye of the morning, and a truthful 
daylight brightness 
Controls the passionate black with a flashing of silvery 
whiteness. 


Sing, then, of the blue cye’s love, 
Sing the hazel eye of beauty ; 
But the gray is crowned above, 
Radiant in the realm of duty. 
GALEeNa. 
MORE ABOUT GRAY EYES. 

“ Gray eyes,” the writer already quoted in pre- 
vious paragraphs says, “‘are of many varieties. 
We will pass over in silence the sharp, the shrew- 
ish, the spiteful, the eold, and the wild gray eye ; 
every one has seen them—too often, perhaps— 
Iam sure I have. There are some that belong 
only to the gallows ; there are others of which 
any honest brute would be thoroughly ashamed. 
But then, again, there are some beautiful enough 
to drive one wild, and it is only them I mean. 
There is the dark, sleepy, almond-shaped gray 
eye, with long black lashes—it goes with the ra- 
rest face on earth—that Sultana-like beauty of 
jet black hair, and a complexion neither dark 
nor fair—almost a cream color, if the truth 
must be told—and soft and rich as the leaf of the 
calla Ethiopia itself; it is the Creole face and 
form. 

“Directly opposed to this is the calm, clear 
gray eye—the eye that reasons, when this only 
feels. It looks you quietly in the face ; it views 
you kindly, but, alas, dispassionately ; passion 
rarely lights it, and loves takes the steady blaze 
of friendship, when he tries to hide within. The 
owner of that eye is upright, conscientious, and 
God-fearing, pitying his fellow-men, even while 
at a loss to understand their vagaries. I have 
often wondered if the good Samaritan was not 
such a man. It is the eye for a kind and consid- 
erate physician, for a conscientious lawyer (if 
such a man there be), for a worthy village pastor, 
for a friend as faithful as any human being can 
be. It is the eye for a Joan of Arc, a Florence 
Nightingale, a Grace Darling; but the fairy of 
a household hearth should wear another guise.” 

DANGEROUS GRAY EYES. 

“ Last of the gray eye comes the most mischie- 
vous—a soft eye with a large pupil that contracts 
and dilates with a word, a thought, or a flash of 
feeling ; an eye that laughs, that sighs almost, if 
I may use such a term, that has its sunshine, its 
twilight, its moonbeams, and its storms ; a won- 
derful eye, that wins you whether you will or not, . 
and holds you even after it has cast you off. No 
matter whether the face be fair or not, no matter 
if features are irregular and complexion varying, 
the eye holds you captive, and then laughs at 
your very chains. It is easy enough to account 
for the witchery of Mary Queen of Scots. I 
have heard that her eyes were gray, and you may 
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be eure they were like these. So, I have no 
doubt, were Lucretia Borgia’s. Many another 
woman has such orbs; perhaps she uses them 


more innocently and legitimately, but the effect | 


is very much the same ; and if people choose to 
face the danger they must take the consequences.” 


GREEN EYES. 


“ And green eyes—-what can be said of them? | 


I have seen some like cats’ eyes, yet the majority 
are very handsome. I have met with some float- 
ing in a lambent light—large, dreamy, pensive, 
and yet really green, though they were such as 


the soul of Keats, and especially of Coleridge, | 


might have looked out of. They are not bewil- 
dering like the blue, nor dangerous like the 
black, neither affectionate as the brown, nor pas- 
sionate as the gray ; but they are the eyes for a 
visionary poet, whose soul has little to do with 
earth, and loves the land of memory and imagin- 
ation better; they would have done for Mrs. 
Browning, and I can fancy them, to go very far 
back, in Psyche’s face.”’ 


COLOR OF THE EYE. 

The author of the “Gray Eye of Mentality” 
inserted in a previous section appended to that 
poem the following note, which we have taken 
the liberty to transpose to this place : 


“I believe the black eye indicates that impulse | 
is in the ascendancy—but too much impulse is a | 


vile thing; that blue shows sentiment on the 
throne—-but too much sentiment is foolishness ; 
that clear orb of gray signifies that, with passion 
no matter how powerful, and often with more in- 
tense passion than is indicated by the black— 


with sentiment no matter how active—the same | 
amount being more powerful, because more ex- | 
citable, than that which goes with the blue eye— | 
still passion is under restraint and sentiment is | 
| women, with blonde hair and eyes of heavenly 


directed by reason. 


“ The mental temperament is the result and in- | 
dication of the habitual activity and exercise of the | 


higher intellectual powers—reason and criticism ; 
and where this temperament is superior in iis de- 


velopment to the emotional and passional tem- | 
peramenis, the gray eye will be found a usual ac- | 


companiment, and of course the shade of the 
gray will depend upon the combination of emo- 
tions and passions occurring in connection with 
the mentality. Black, blue, gray, do you elect 
passion superior, or emotion, or reason ? 

“ Gaena.” 


ANOTHER OPINION. 


Another anonymous writer puts his doctrine | 


of the eyes into the following brief paragraph : 


“ Black-eyed women are apt to be passionate | 2 : 
| nut out of the mouth of a squirrel without hurt- 


and jealous; blue-eyed, soulful, truthful, affec- 

tionate, and confiding ; gray-eyed, literary, phil- 

osophical, resolute, and cold-hearted ; hazel-eyed, 

hasty in temper and inconstant in feeling.” 
COLOR AND STRENGTH. 

“ That the color of the eye should affect their 
strength may seem strange, yet that such is the 
case needs not at this hour of the day to be pro- 
ved ; and those whose eyes are brown or dark 
colored, should be informed that they are weaker 


and more susceptible of injury, from various | 
causes, than gray or blue eyes. Light blue eyes 


are generally the most powerful, and next to those 


are gray The lighter the pupil the greater and | 


a 


| to see.’ 
| look-out can see a ship where the landsman sees 


i nn i es et see 


| longer continued is the degree of tension the eye 
can sustain.” 
EXPRESSION. 
“Many eyes are beautiful from expression 
alone. Whatever of goodness emanates from the 
soul gathers its soft halo in the eyes ; and if the 


| heart be a lurking-place of crime, the eyes tell 


its evil tales. Some eyes vary wonderfully with 
the passing emotions of the hour. We have seen 


| the dull, cold eye grow liquid as the light of the 


morning and bright as the star of beauty under 
the impulse of some holy and tender sentiment. 
We have noted the eye that seemed the outward 
emblem of a meek spirit flash like the fire that 
leaps from heaven at the oppression of the weak 
and helpless. And many an eye that told of sol- 
itary misanthropy has held a world of feeling in 
its orb when other lips have told him, ‘I intrust 
those treasures to you. They are my dearest, 
my most sacred—oh! be tender of them, bear 
them safely to their journey's end.’ ” 


CHILDREN'S EYES. 

“ The eyes of a child, how clear they are! how 
sinless! how full of the pure light of innocence! 
Is it not a pity that this dark cloud-covered 
world should so often make them a mirror for its 
deformities ? Blessed be the maiden that hath a 
gentle blue eye. Over her the graces hold pe- 
culiar sway. If the hand of affection has always 
ministered to her, and influences both happy and 
moral hedged her from contact with vice and 
passion, she is one of the most amiable as well as 
purest of beings. Great strength of intellect she 


| may not possess, but great wealth of love, which 


is a better glory than honor can give or fame pro- 
cure ; with that will she fill your dwelling and 
your heart. Artists love this style of beauty ; 
they paint the Mary-mother, that blessed among 


blue.” 


EDUCATING THE EYE. 

“The great majority of mankind do not and 
can not see one fraction of what they intended to 
see. The proverb, that ‘None are so blind as 
those that will not see,’ is as true of physical as 
of moral vision. By neglect and carelessness we 
have made ourselves unable to discern hundreds 
of things which are before us to be seen. Thom- 
as Carlyle has summed this up in one pregnant 
sentence : ‘ The eye sees what it brings the power 
Iiow true is this! The sailor on the 


nothing ; the Eequimaux can distinguish a white 
fox amid the white snow: the American back- 


woodsman will fire a rifle ball so as to strike a 


ing it; the red Indian boys hold their hands up 


| as marks to each other, certain that the unerring 


arrow will be shot between the spread-out fin- 


| gers; the astronomer can see a starin the sky 
| where to others the blue expanse is unbroken ; 


the shepherd can distinguish the face of every 
sheep in his flock ; the mosaic-worker can detect 
distinctions of color where others see none ; and 
multitudes of additional examples might be given 
of what education does for the eye.” 


EYES OF SOME CELEBRATED PERSONS. 


Cleopatra’s eyes were bold and black, with a 
slow, voluptuous motion. Aspasia’s eyes must 
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have been gray ; so were Mary Stuart’s. Catha- 
rine de Medici’s were black, but beautiful, not- 
withstanding their craftiness and cruelty; she 
had all the splendor of the tiger. The eyes of 
Beatrice, the heavenly mistress of Dante, inclined 
upward. Milton’s eyes must have been beautiful, 
for even in the busts which we see of him, and 
portraits taken after he became blind, we per- 
ceive the lid to be large and finely separated 
from the brow, like to a well-proportioned door 
sliding freely. 


———2 a 


SCIENCE OF FORCE, 
OR MAGNETISM. 


[Vs here allow our correspondent “ T.R. F.” to 
present the outlines of a new philosophy of na- 
ture of which, as we understand, he claims to be 
the discoverer. We have neither the leisure nor 
the facilities for instituting the necessary experi- 
ments to demonstrate the truth or falsity of his po- 
sitions, several of which are somewhat startling as 
well as novel. The article will, we think, prove 
suggestive at least, and may perhaps incite to in- 
vestigations, which may be crowned with import- 
ant results. The agitation of thought is said to 
be the beginning of wisdom. To the author of 
the article alone belongs any credit, and all the 
responsibility that may attach to the doctrines set 
forth in it.] 


Nature is the visible and invisible creation. Its opera- 
tions and phenomena are regulated by the agency of a 
fixed law of attraction and repulsion impianted in all 
atoms. The present function of science is to read the ris- 
ible part of nature, showing what substances are com- 
posed of, and where they are. The science of magnetism 


shows what they have been, and how they came there. 


TWO CLASSES OF ATOMS. 

Atoms are of two distinct classes, mineral and 
vegetable. Each atom, in its class, has the pow- 
er, toa greater or less extent, of attracting®and 
repelling its own and similar atoms with a force 
regulated by its class, size, combination, and po- 
sition with its own and the other class, and it is 
through the exercise of this power that all natu- 
ral chemical and other phenomena are produced. 

The mineral class having the greater power, 
and the atoms being more minute, occupy a less 
space, and are of necessity more heavy. They 
therefore occupy the interior of the earth. Re- 
versing their polarity, they, in accordance with 
the same law, by their repelling power, occupy a 
greater space, and thus, being more light, occupy 
the higher atmosphere, though still under the in- 
flnence of the earth. The vegetable atoms being 
(proportionably) deficient in that power, occupy 
a position intermediate, and adapted to the ac- 
tion of the other class. 


RESULTS OF THEIR ACTION. 

The influence of these classes of atoms among 
themselves and upon each other is the cause of 
the forming, dissolving, and re-forming of the 
mineral, vegetable, animal substances, and of the 
atmospheric and other phenomena connected 
with this earth, and the production and exhibition 
of force, heat, light, color, cloud, wind, rain, com- 
bustion, electricity, magnetism, galvanism, crys- 
tallization, gravity, life, death, etc., showing the 
whole to be under the control and government of 
a Supreme influence or mind, whose law must be 
perfect and withont change. 
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WATER, 

Water being composed of a fixed amount or 
proportion of the two classes of atoms, is the 
medium by which they are brought into contact 
with each other, and by which all mineral and 
vegetable substances are formed. These again 
are united by water to form the animal kingdom. 
By water the three kingdoms (mineral, vegetable, 
and animal) are again dissolved and re-formed, 
in their action throwing into the stmosphere their 
two classes of atoms to reproduce water, and by 
their union forming an atmosphere adapted to the 
necessities of all. 


THE LAW OF EQUILIBRIUM. 


It is the nature of these gases to seek an equi- | 


librium. Gases of themselves, or when at rest, 
are transparent. Coming into contact with other 
gases differing in their kind or combinations, 
there is an immediate interchange, each attracting 
its own or like particles, and they become opake. 
When that action is complete, or ceases, they are 
again transparent, In that action, according to 
the position and quantity of the gases, so is the 
force and exhibition produced. 

Thus the action of the two classes of atoms pro- 
duces all natural and chemical phenomena—all 
decomposition, which is the interehange of these 
atoms, converting them into liquid and solid by 
their attracting power, and into liquids and gas- 
es by their repelling power. 

ABOUT IRON. 

In metals, that power is exhibited to a greater 
extent in steel, less in iron—the like particles or 
atoms of which are interfered with by foreign 
atoms preventing it from becoming the greater 
magnet—most strongly in the poles, not at all in 
the middle, as the same poles repel. Iron exhibits 
its polarity as to its position with the earth, the 
greater magnet, the “ top” attracting the “north” 
pole of the needle. 

Atoms of iron in a watery solution are in a po- 
sition to form without the intervention of other 
atoms. They will, as a body, exhibit their united 
force and form “loadstone” (magnet), retaining 
that power—otherwise they exhibit their individ- 
ual force only. The action of those metallic par- 
ticles while forming in the earth exhibits “local 
attraction ;” so also does iron in any position. 


ORIGIN OF VEGETATION. 


The vegetable originally sprung from the earth | 
through the agency of water, composed of mine- | 


ral and vegetable atoms, each attracting its own. 

A seed is composed of vegetable matter. When 
placed in the earth and moistened with water, 
the seed, having an excess of vegetable atoms, 
forms a nucleus and attracts from the water its 
vegetable particles. The earth having the great- 
er attraction for the mineral part of the water, 
attracts its “ hydrogen” from the water by the 
same law, tha: action bringing those atoms into 
contact ia the seed, produces decomposition and 
heat, expanding and increasing the seed. The 
earth, in attracting its part (mineral), deposits 
the vegetable atoms as roots, and from that action 
forces the sprout upward into the atmosphere, 
which, when surcharged with vegetable gas (or 
oxygen), nourishes the plant by attracting the 
vegetable particles (oxygen) from the plant; 
tus it increases both in the root and branch by 
the ageney and combined action of the atoms in 








| connection with the earth, water, and atmosphere, 


the water holding the balance of power. 

If that plant be further buried in the earth, the 
part so buried is found to be converted into root ; 
the mineral attracting its color (blue, etc.) leaves 
that part of the plant yellow (vegetable oxygen). 
If the soil is not adapted to the seed, the latter 
will be decomposed or dissolved. If there be no 
seed, the earth in its decomposition will germin- 
ate a plant adapted to itself, from its own action. 
Plants thus are stationary 


HOW ANIMALS ARE MADE. 


As it is in plants, so itis in animals. They are 
produced by the combination of mineral and veg- 
etable atoms, the difference being merely in their 
position. The animal is migratory, ard has its 
supply of the agent of decomposition in its interior, 
where by the same law and action the decompo- 
sition of the food produces a force to distribute 
the dissolved food as blood through the system, 
supplying the deficiency caused by the internal 
and external exhalations. 

Those animals that live in the earth, such as the 
frog, eel, etc., having a large amount of mineral 


in their composition, exhibit a larger amount of | 
the power attributed to the mineral atoms, and | 


are thus more tenacious of life—carnivorous ani- 
mals less, herbivorous least ; therefore accordingly 
as their food is more or less mineral, so is their 
power of life or magnetic action. The animal 
being formed of those two classes of atoms in 
definite proportions, an excess of either is disease. 


TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA. 

The earth has the united action of the animal 
and vegetable atoms combined, and exhibits its 
mineral action by throwing off its gas from the 
poles and mountain tops, forming ice and check- 
ing vegetation, and absorbing the oxygen from 
the water and atmosphere. This action gradually 
diminishes toward the equator, where the oxygen 
or vegetable predominates, gradually decreasing 
toward the poles. The polar gas attracted to its 
opposite pole is thus intercepted and returned to 
the earth as water. The two gases coming in con- 
tact decompose, forming clouds, which, occupying 
less space, cause a movement to fill up immedi- 
ately the vacancy by the surrounding gases, in- 


creasing the decomposition and attraction, and | 
When insulated from | 


producing wind and rain. 
other clouds and the earth, and coming within 
the attraction of the latter, there is an immediate 
discharge—the particles passing instantaneously 
to the point of attraction (in an igneous fusion- 
from their rapidity of action). No substance can 
check the force of this movement, the current 
passing through any intervening dry substance, 
but being again distributed or dissipated when. 
ever it comes in contact with a sufficiently large 
or wet substance. That is an exhibition of elec- 
tricity, causing an excess of decomposition and 
rain which continues until the gases are equally 
distributed ; then all is at rest. 

The two classes of atoms, mineral and vegeta- 
ble, exhibit different colors and temperature : 
the mineral is cold, blue, black, white ; the vege- 
table, warm, yellow, orange red. These colors 
and degrees of warmth or coldness are found in 
the seasons as the mineral and vegetable gases 
predominate. 








CMBUSTION. 

The combination of these two kinds of gas 
takes place in all cases of combustion. The min- 
eral is combustible ; its combination with the 
vegetable places it in position to be consumed. 

CRYSTALLIZATION. 

The law of crystallization, as exhibited in the 
mineral and vegetable, must be the same in the 
animal, and is exhibited in all visible creation. 

WHAT MIND IS MADE OF. 

As it is in matter, so also in mind—like infiuenc- 
ing like. The mind is composed of the same ma- 
terial that forms the body in a gaseous state. 
This gaseous material has its influence in forming 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal ; but as it is 
in different positions, they have each a different 
action. They were created by the order or direc- 
tion of Deity influencing the material composing 
them ; thus each individual animal has its indi- 
vidual instincts, by means of that gas taking its 
particular position in the brain (which is under 
the influence of the senses), inducing that gas in 
the form of mind or will to act on any par- 
ticular nerve situated in the brain ; thus the ani- 
mal acts according to the nature of circumstances, 
and of the material of which it is composed. 

THE BREATH OF LIFE. 

Man was made by God, “who breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.” The breath of Deity (invisible mat- 
ter) can not be of the nature or composition of 
anything on this earth. When the matter com- 
posing this earth exhibits such power in its indi- 
vidual capacity, the matter or material composing 
the breath of Deity must be infinitely more potent. 

New York, 1864. T. R.F. 
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WONDERS OF CREATION. 


We can not form a proper idea of the works of 
the Deity by studying the number and size of the 
heavenly bodies. We must come to our own 
globe, comparing one small portion of it with 
another, and let our minds dwell for a time on 
each scene contemplated. We must take the 
microscope and view the minuteness and delicacy 
of all created things, must see what a universe 
of beings and atoms there is invisible to the 
unassisted eye. Then taking this for a starting- 
point, we must notice the almost endless variety 
in the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, 
and the vast number in each species. We must 
study the whole earth until we have formed 
something of an idea of its size, motion, influence, 
etc., and then extend our investigation to the 
sister planets, to the sun, to other systems and 
worlds revolving in space. 

THE MICROSCOPE. 

By the aid of the microscope we are led to in- 
vestigate a department of nature in which the 
objects are so infinitely minute as to fill us with 
astonishment, so immensely numerous as to 
exceed all human calculation, revealing to us 
beings with perfect organizations millions of 
times smaller than a grain of sand. These 
animalcules are found in all stagnant water and 
impure atmosphere, sometimes so numerous in 
the ocean that they color it an olive green for 
huadreds of miles. Their remains have accumu- 
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lated into mountains and make up a large part 
of the rich deep soil of the valleys. They com- 
pose the sand of the scorching Sahara and the 
peat of the Dismal Swamp. No place so dark or 
light, so damp and cool, or dry and sultry but 
there they may be found. Every blade of grass 
is their home, every leaf and tiny flower their 
resting-place. Stones are quarried from the hill- 
side, and with them large and flourishing cities 
are reared ; the busy multitude move on in their 
daily avocations without thinking that the ada- 
them and the 
materials composing their stately edifices are the 
remains of these fossil animalcules. But this is 
the case, for they compose almost wholly five 
Natural- 
ists have supposed there are at least one hundred 


mantine foundations beneath 


kinds of rocks and several minerals. 


thousand species. 
MONADS. 

While the telescope fails to reveal the bound- 
aries of the universe, so the microscope is in- 
sufficient to conduct our vision to the bottom of 
the descending scale of creation. Monads are the 
smallest of all living creatures yet discovered. 
One species is only one twenty thousandth of an inch 
in length. A shot one /enth of an inch in diameter 
occupies more space than thirteen thousand millions 
of these animated atoms, yet they have all the 
organs necessary for their range of existence. 
Their powers of reproduction are truly wonderful. 
The gallionella, a species of the box-chain ani- 
malcule, one individual being in twenty-four 
hours will increase to the number of one hundred 
billions, an increase equal to one hundred times 
What mathema- 
tician can calculate, or what mind can compre- 


the inhabitants of the globe. 
hend such an increase for only a few days? 

What 
these monads and the whale a hundred feet long! 


an immense space intervenes between 


yet all this space is filled up by at least tvo hun- 

dred and fifty thousand species of animated beings. 
BIRDS. 

The number of creatures in one species exceeds 

Wilson, in his ‘‘ Ornithol- 

’ mentions a flock of passenger-pigeons that 


human calculation. 
ogy, 
passed over Kentucky, more than a mile in 
breadth and two hundred and fifty in length, 
containing at least (vo thousand million of birds. 
The fearful locust is sometimes so numerous in 
the East that they darken the atmosphere, while 
the sound of their wings is like the murmur of 
the distant ocean. Considering the vast number 
of species and the immense number in each, what 
a bountiful hand it is that supplies all their 
wants and provides them w:th a place to rest, 
while all move on in their own sphere without 
intruding on the rights of each other! a most 
beautiful system of perfect harmoniousress, which 
would never be destroyed, if man, poor, fallen 
and disobedient, did not break in upon it. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL WONDERS. 

Such are some of the infinite displays of crea- 
tion without ; now let us glance within our own 
systems, for here, above all, is shown the im- 
mensity of the works of the Deity. In the 
minute ramifications in the lungs of man there 
are suxteen hundred millions of vessels or air cells, 
making a surface of fifteen hundred square feet. In 
the surface or the skin there are two hundred 
tulhons ot pores to carry off the perspiration, each 


of these about one fourth of an inch in length. 
Their united length would extend upward of 
thirty times around the globe. Throughout the 
whole system every part is nearly as minutely 
ramified with veins, arteries, nerves, lacteals, 
lymphatics, etc., making nearly three hundred 
billions of parts and adaptations. Truly ‘‘ we are 
fearfully and wonderfully made.’’ The same 
infinite skill pervades every department of nature. 


STELLAR WONDERS. 

Considering this globe of ours, how large it 
seems to us! We know that it is twenty-five thousand 
miles in circumference and has a cubical content 
of two hundred and sixty thousand millions of cubical 
miles. Yet belonging to the same system there 
is one planet eleven hundred and another fourteen 
hundred times larger, while the sun is fourteen 


At 


the rate of a hundred miles a day it would require 


hundred thousand times larger than the earth. 


sizty millions of years to pass over every square 
mile of his surface. The magnitude of such a 
body overpowers our feeble conceptions and fills 
us with awe and reverence. 

Science informs us that the stars twinkling in 
the vault of heaven are suns like our own, dis- 
playing their glorious light and heat to un- 
numbered worlds, performing their nightly rounds 
in space responsive to the laws of all kindred 
systems. How great their number! for upward 


of one hundred millions come within the range of 
the telescope as belonging to the same great 
cluster as our own sun. Let no one suppose that 
this comprises the Creator’s work, that beyond 
In 


many parts of the heavens may be seen specks or 


these boundaries all is blank dark space. 


streaks of faint whitish light, which by the aid 
of the telescope glow into myriads of beautiful 
stars. The two Herschels have discovered twenty- 


Jive hundred of these stellar systems in the different 


parts of the heavens as coming within the range 
of their telescope; larger instruments since con- 
structed must have increased the number. 

Now let us suppose that each of these stellar 
clusters to contain a hundred million of suns, each 
sun surrounded by a hundred primary and 
secondary planets, each planet as large as our 
own and containing as many intelligent creatures, 
and as great a variety in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms ; now if there was an intelligence 
endowed with powers capable of comprehending 
the magnitude of all this mighty display of 
Infinite wisdom, that had a just conception of 
the infinite number of ideas included in the 





| 
| 
| 


creation and sustenance of this vast number of | 


beings and atoms, that intelligence would have 
but a vague idea of the immensity of the works of the 
Deity. If, with the rapid flight of thought, we 
soar through the universe to the most distant 
nebula that has been discovered, we would still be 
surrounded by as great display of Divine wisdom 
as at present. We might continue our flight on 
and still on, and eternity would be too short to 
arrive at the uttermost boundaries of the universe, 
for the works of the Deity have no limits. 

Well may we adopt the expressive language of 
Zophar, the Naamathite, in his answer to Job, 
‘*Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection?’ 
How very poor and insignificant we are compared 
to Him! T. D. B. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysteriou® tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 





MENTAL EPIDEMICS. 


A Western correspondent calls our attention to 
a disease which prevails in his neighborhood, 
“ especially among a body of religious people,” 
which is called the “Jerks.” “It begins,” he 
says, “ with a slight twitching or jerking of the 
shoulders and continues till the entire body be- 
comes violently convulsed.” 

This is no “ new thing under the sun.” In Rey. 
Dr. Abel Stevens’ ** Life and Times of Nathan 
Bangs, D.D.” we find the following: 


THE “ JERKS.” 

Remarkable demonstrations of religious feel- 
ing attended these great assemblies. It is not 
surprising that anomalous religious “ phenomena” 
should also attend them. The memoirs of the 
early Western Methodist preachers abundantly 
record these yet insoluble marvels. Hearers, 
bundreds of hearers would fall as dead men to the 
earth under a single sermon. The extraordinary 
scenes called the “ jerks” began at one of these 
meetings. They were rapid, jerking contortions, 
which seemed to be always the effect, direet or 
indirect, of religious causes, yet affected not only 
the religious, but often the most irreligious minds. 
Violent opposers were sometimes seized by them ; 
men with imprecations upon their lips were sud- 
dently smitten withthem. Drunkards, attempting 
to drown the effect by liquors, could not hold the 
bottle to their lips; their convulsed arms would 
drop it, or shiver it against the surrounding trees. 
Horsemen, charging in upon the meetings to dis- 
perse them, were arrested by thestrange affection 
at the very boundaries of-the worshiping circles, 
and were the more violently shaken the more the 
endeavored to resist the inexplicable power. “ 
they would not strive against it, but pray in good 
earnest, the jerking would usnally abate,” says a 
witness who has seen more than five hundred per- 
sons “ jerking’’ at one time in his large congrega- 
tions. The nervous infection spread from one 
denomination to another, and prevailed as an 
epidemic through much of the valley of the Miss- 
issippi. 

This extraordinary and somewhat wonderful 
infection belongs to a class of phenomena which 
may be denominated mental epidemics, and which 
have prevailed more or less in all ages. Witch- 
craft, the Rappings and other phenomena of mod- 
ern Spiritualism, and the Convulsions of the Jan- 
senists probably belong in the same category. 

Of the last named—the most astonishing of all 
these epidemical mental disorders—a writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1864, gives a 
very carefully prepared and detailed account. 

THE CONVULSIONS OF ST. MEDARD. 

The convulsions commenced in the year 1731, 
in the church-yard of St. Medard, at the tomb of a 
Jansenist priest, Father Paris,noted in his life- 
time for his zeal and piety, and esteemed a martyr 
to the Jansenist cause. The infection almost 
immediately assumed an epidemical character, 
spreading so rapidly that in a few months the 
affected reached the number ef eight hundred. 
These were to be found not only on the tomb and 
in the cemetery itself, but in the streets, lanes, 
and houses adjoining. Many, after returning from 
the exciting scenes of St. Medard, were seized 
with convulsions in their own dwellings. 

The numbers and the excitement went on in- 
creasing, and conversions to Jansenism were 
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counted by thousands; the scenes became daily 
more extravagant, and the phenomena more ex- 


strances of Jesuit theologians, caused the ceme- 


tery to be closed on the twenty-ninth day of Jan- | 


a —— , | with twenty or thirty persons, and at the moment 
Not for such interdiction, however, did the | - 


uary, 1732.* 


phenomena, once in progress, intermit. For fif- 
teen years or longert the symptoms contnued, 
with more or less vivlence. 


ailment or bodily infirmity. 

The symptoms, though varying in different in- 
dividuals, were of one general character, partak- 
ing, especially as to the muscular phenomena, of 
the nature of hysteria, or hystero-catalepsy. The 
patient, soon after being placed on the revered 


tomb, or on the ground near it, was commonly | 
attacked by a tumultuous movement of all his | 


members. Contractions exhibited them:elves in 
the neck, shoulders, and principal muscles all 
over the body. The nervous system became 
dreadfully excited. The heart beat violently. and 
the patient, sometimes retaining partial conscious- 
ness and suffering extreme pain, could not restrain 
violent cries. 
tingling or pricking sensation in any diseased 
member. 


one side of the body, felt the convulsions chiefly 
in that limb or side. The convulsions were often 


so violent that numerous assistants could scarcely | 
restrain the patient from seriously injuring him- | 
self by dashing his body or limbs against the | 
| cient. 


marble. 


The convulsions were often accompanied by an | 


urgent instinctive desire for certain extreme 


remedies, sometimes of a frightful character—as | 


stretching the limbs with a violence similar to 
that of the rack—administering on the breast, 
stomach or other parts of the body, hundreds of 


terrible blows with heavy weapons of wood, iron, | 
| not relax the tension.’ 


or stone—pressing with main force against vari- 
ous parts of the body with shurp-pointed swords 
—-pressure under enormous weights—exposure to 
excessive heat,etc. Montgeron, viewing the whole 
as miraculous, says, ‘‘ God frequently causes the 
convulsionists the most acute pains, and at the 
same time intimates to them, by a supernatural 
instinct, that the formidable succors which He 
desires that they should demand will cause all 
their sufferings to cease ; and these sufferings usu- 
ally have a sort of relation to the succors which 
are to prove a remedy for them. For instance, 
an oppression on the breast indicates the neces- 
sity for blows of extreme violence on that part ; 
an excessive cold, or a devouring heat, when it 
suddenly seizes a convulsionist, reqnires that he 


should be pushed into the midst of flames; a | 


sharp pang, similar to that caused by an iron 


point piercing the flesh. demands a thrust of a | 


rapier, given in the spot where the pain is felt.” 
The cases, brief narratives of which follow, are 
of a character to almost preclude belief, but the 


main facts are vouched for not only by Jansenists ys, © 
| worthy of attention, inasmuch as persons of every 


but by their bitterest opponents, and the testi- 
mony by which they are supported is so over- 
whelmingly multiplied, so minutely circumstan- 
tial, that to reject it would be to virtually declare 


* Voltaire, with bis usual wit and irreverence, propesed | 


that the no ice, proclaiming the royal command, to be af- 
— to the gute of the church-sard, should read as fol- 
ows: 
“ De part le Roi, défense 4 Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.” 


[By authority of the king, God is prohibited from per- 
forming miracles in this place.] 

+ Hecker alleges tnat “ the insanity of the Convulion- 
naires lasted, without interruption, until the year 1790,” 
that is, for fifty-: ine years, and was only interrupted by 
the excitement «f the French Revolution; als», that, in 
the year 176, the “ Grands Secours ” were forbidden by 
act of the Par iament of Paris.—Zpidemics of the Middle 
Ages, from the German of I. F. C. Hecker, M.D., transla- 
= a B. G. Babingion, M.D., F.B.S., London, 1846, 
p- 149. 


Indeed, the number | 
of Convulsionists greatly increased after the ceme- | 
tery was closed, extending to those who had no | 


He usually experienced, also, a | 


Those who from birth had been afflicted | 
with paralysis, or partial paralysis, of a limb, or | 


| ling with all their strength, sometimes 


d’Ashfeld, who attributed the alleged miracle to 


| Moler, a young girl of twenty-two or twenty- | 
| three years of age, standing up with ber back 








that, in cases of this character, no testimony is | 


trustwerthy. 
traordinary, until the king, moved either by the | hy 


representations of physicians or by the remon- | 


A CASE REPORTED BY A PHYSICIAN. 
“ They found her [the Convulsionist] in a room 


in convulsions. The assistants agreed to place 


not a Janesnist, and he carefully noted the move- 
ments of the patient. 


“ After a time,’’ proceeds the reporter, ‘* he was 


| greatly astonished to observe a sudden convul- 


sive retraction of all the members. Examining 
the patient closely, touching her breast and limbs, 
he became aware of a contraction of the nerves, 
which gradually reached such a degree of violence 
that the whole body was disfigured in a frightful 
manner. His surprise was extreme, and it was 
soon changed to alarm, which induced him to for- 
get his prejudices, and to resort to the very means, 
he had previously condemned as useless as dan- 
gerous. He caused us to place ourselves, one at | 


| the head and one at each hand and foot, and bade 
| us pull moderately. We did so. 


“*Not enough,’ he said, with his hand on the 
patient’s breast; ‘stronger !’ 

“ We obeyed. 

“*Stronger yet!’ he exclaimed. 

“We told him we were exerting our entire | 
strength. 

“Two, then, to each limb,’ he said. 

“Tt was done (by the aid of long and very 
strong pieces of cloth-listing), but vroved insuffi- 


“¢ Three to each !’ he cried ; ‘ the child will die ; 
pull with all your force! Stronger still !’ 

“* We can not.’ 

“¢ Then four to each!’ 

“He was obeyed. 

“* Ah, that relieves,’ he said; ‘the nerves re- 
sume their tone ; thesymptoms improve. Butdo 





“Then again, after a pause— 
“ «Strong ! stronger! The contractions increase. 


| Put all your strength to it.’” 


Ultimately five persons were assigned to each | 
band ; and the nearest aided themselves by bra- | 
cing their feet against the bed. They continued 
their efforts during half an hour, sometimes pul- 
ess 
strongly, as the physician observed the contrac- 
tion of the nerves to increase or relax. Finally 
he ordered the tension to be gradually diminished, 
in proportion as the convulsion passed off. 


This isa very moderate example, but what shall 
we say of the following? 


CASE OF JEANNE MOLER. 
This case is reported by an opponent, Abbé 


the agency of Satan. 
“ Here,” he says, “is an example, all the more 


station and condition, ecclesiastics, magistrates, 
ladies of rank, were among the spectators. Jeanne 


resting against a stone wall, an extremely robust 
man took an andiron, weighing, as was said, from 
twenty-five to thirty pounds, and therewith gave 





| her, with his whole force, numerous blows on the | 
| stomach. They counted upward of a hundred | 


ata time. One day a certain friar, afte: having 
giving her sixty such blows, tried the same wea- | 
pon against a wall; and it is said that at the 
twenty-fifth blow he broke an opening through | 
it.’ 

Dom.La Taste, the great opponent of Jansenism, 
alluding to the same circumstance, says, “I do 
not dispute the fact, that the andiron sunk so 
deeply that it appeared to penetrate to the very 
back-bone.” 
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| will serve as samples of the whole. 
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THE TEST BY FIRE. 

A certain Marie Sonnet made herself remarka- 
ble by the incredible “ succors” she demanded. 
Among other things she exposed herself to terri- 
A certificate in regard to this 
matter, signed by eleven persons, of whom one 


| was an English lord, one a doctor of divinity in 
| the case in the hands of the physician, who was | 


the Sorbonne, and another Armand Arouet, the 


| brother of Voltaire, is given in Montgeron’s His- 
| tory of these miracles, as he calls them. 
| lowing is a translation : 


The fol- 


“We, the undersigned, certify, that this day, 
between eight and ten o’clock p.m., Marie Sonnet, 
being in convulsion, was placed, her head resting 
on one stool and her feet on another, these stools 
being entirely within a large chimney and under 
the opening of the same, so that her body was 
suspended in the air above the fire, which was of 
extreme violence, and that she remained in that 
position for the space of thirty-six minutes, at four 
different times ; yet the cloth [drop] in which she 
was wrapped (she having no other dress) was not 
burned, though the flames sometimes passed above 
it : all which appears to us entirely supernatural. 
In testimony whereof we have signed our names, 
this twelfth of May, 1736.” * 

To this certificate, which was afterward legally 
recorded, a postscript is appended, stating, that, 
while they were writing out the certificate, Marie 
placed herself a fifth time over the fire, as before, 
remaining there nine minutes ; that she appeared 
to sleep, though the fire was excessively hot ; fif- 
teen logs of wood, besides fagots, having been 
consumed in the two hours and a quarter during 
which the witnesses remained. 

Montgeron adds, that this exhibition has been 
witnessed at least a hundred times, and by a mul- 
titude of persons. 


A RATIONAL SOLUTION. 

It is not necessary to quote other cases. These 
Now, grant- 
ing that the facts are as alleged (and we can 
hardly do less), what do they prove? How are 
they to be explained ? What is the philosophy of 
these mental epidemics? Or are they entirely in- 


| explicable ? 


It may, we presume, be admitted, without seri- 
ous damage to our pride of intellect, that ‘ there 
are some things in heaven and earth that are not 
dreamed of in our philosophy # and should the 
following explanation of these mysteries not 


| prove to be exhaustive, we trust the reader may 


not find it valueless as an aid to the formation of 
a more perfect theory upon the subject. 
Admitting the statements, then, as facts—facts 


| which have had so many repetitions in kind, in 


different ages and nations, and which have been 
éffirmed by so many respectable and intelligent 
witnesses that it would be folly to deny them— 
we find it necessary to premise, for their explana- 
tion, that all mere matter, considered simply as 
such—even including the matter of the human 
body—is dead, and has no power of manifesting 
any of the phenomena of motion, life, or sensation 
except as it is acted upon, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by spirit. Our physical bodies, consider- 
ed strictly by themselves, are at all times mere 
corpses ; it is only by the pervading spirit that 


| they are animated, moved, and made to perform 


their active functions. This is equally true, spe- 
cifically, of the smallest individual molecule that 
enters into the composition of the body ; and thus 
when any single molecule, or group of them, 
loses its normal, vitalizing, spiritual essence, it is 
either excreted from the body or becomes a death- 
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engendering center which soon manifests itself in 
what is known as a disease. 

In various orders, species, and degrees of exist- 
ence—cosmic, mineral, vegetable, animal, and 
human—this fact is applicable to the whole mate- 
rial universe and all its parts. Not a single atom 
in the amorphous rock can re-arrange itself with 
others in the formation of a crystal without being 
pervaded and acted upon by an ab extra life 
adapted to its specific degree of being. So of the 
atoms and groups of atoms of the plant, of the 
animal organism, etc., and so, in a sweeping gen- 
eralization, we may say that the stupendous 
planetary and sidereal universe as a whole, with 
all its included parts, down to ultimate minutiz, 
would b> perfectly motionless, voiceless, everlast- 
ingly stagnant, useless, dead, were it not for an 
Infinite, All-Potent, Immaterial, Spiritual, Divine 
Life which pervades, connects, subordinates, ani- 
mates, and moves the whole. 

If we are correct in the above statements, then 
it follows that there is not only a universe of 

«Spiritual life forees within and pervading the uni- 
verse of matter, but that there is a still greater 
universe of spiritual life-forces cutside of, and 
above matrer, from which source matter originally 
reczived, and is now constantly receiving, the re- 
fining, orginizing, and governing forces which, 
from a c:ude mass of chaos, has made the universe 
what it now is, and which is still progressively ac- 
tive in br'nging it to higher and more refined con- 
ditions. If this is so, again, it follows as a clear 
matter of necessity, that the universe of matter 
and the universe of epirit must be in absolute and 
un‘versal contact with each other—that contact 
which admits of influx from the higher into the 
lower. 


If all this is admitted (and we think the more 
it is pondered, the more its truthfulness will be 
apparent), then we have in it the clements of a 
rational solution of all such facts as those under 
consideration, Admit that all force is ultimately 
resolvable into spiritual force; that the world of 
matter and the world of spirit are in the immedi- 
ate contact with each other, and that it is the ra- 
ture of spirit to flow into and act upon matter 
according to certain laws of co-relation and cor- 
respondence, and the question may then arise, 
** May not, under certain conceivable conditions, 
more of the spiritual force be attracted into the 
realm of matrer than is adequate to produce the 
ordinary phenomena of material activities ?” 
Such conditions are often present when the minds 
of men, though still anchored in the body and its 
material surroundings, are intensely abstracted, 
and, reaching above the plane of bodily uses, 
strongly take hold on spiritual things, forming 
with them a kind of magnetic rapport. Such 
minds may become, as it were, conductors where- 
by the spiritual atmospheres may flow down, in 
unusual potencies, to the lowest planes in the ma- 
terial world with which those minds are in contact, 
producing phenomena which are, in some sense, 
really supernatural. Thus by the conducting 
power of a number of such minds of persons 
seated, in harmonious accord, around a table, su- 
perabundant spiritual forces from the invisible 
world may be attracted into the very fibers of the 
wood of which the table is composed, producing 
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rapping sounds, or even causing the table to move 
violently as by invisible hands. In the same man- 
ner, a) extra spiritual forces may be attracted into 
the muscular system, producing abnormal c-n- 
tractions, or setting the whole physical organ- 


ism, including the organs of speech, in motion, | 
causing the person to act and speak es if impelled | 


wholly by another power than that of his own 
volition. The Quakers and Shakers respectively 
received those names from the involuntary quak- 
ings and shakings of their limbs and whole bodies 


to which they were subject in their moments of | 
| the places where it is found embedded in earth 


devotion and spiritual abstraction. The same in- 


voluntary movements occur to what are known as | 
| up in the vaults of the banking house or in the 
strong box of the miser. 


** speaking” and ‘‘ personating mediums.” 
Now when it is considered that this spiritual 


potency is absolutely above all physical agencies, | 
so called, and is itself the origin cf these; whenit | 
is considered that its action is at once general upon | 
complex structures, and specific on each individual | 
| other substance which it is practicable to use as 


molecule of these ; and when, moreover, it is con- 
sidered that the Fountain of this power is inex- 


haustible, it is only necessary to suppose its | 
sufficiently perfect connection with, and powerful | 
influx into, organic and even inorganic bodies in | 
the material world, to conceive of its producing | 
almost any phenomena of which the imagination | 


itself can form an idea. Thusif it is the nature 
of violent blows and thrusts with sharp instru- 


ments to disorganize the bodily tissues, it is the | 


nature of this spiritual power to re-arrange the 
same particles and tissues in relations that will 


secure more soundness and health to the organ. | 
If it is the nature of fire to burn, this spiritual | 
agent is superior to fire, and originally gave to fire | 


all its power ; and thus by this agent, under the 


required conditions, a human body may not only | 


be saved from being consumed by fire, but be 


renovated in health while under the action of fire. , 


( Vide Dan. iii. 19, ef seg. Also, records of numer- 


ous trials of spiritually enthusiastic persons by the | 


ordeal of fire.) 


The “‘ Kentucky Jerks,” so called, and the con- | 


vulsions of the Jansenists were occasioned (not 
caused), in either case, by certain spiritually ele- 
vated states of the minds of a circle of devotees, 
such minds thus becoming ‘* mediums” or conduct- 


ors of an abnormal degree of the spiritual power , 
into the departments of physical existence with | 


which they were connected. Hence, in further 
accordance with our theory, when these favoring 


mental conditions were superseded by preduminant | 
excitements in the social and political world, these | 


extraordinary phenomena immediately and entire- 
ly ceased. 


Witcheraft, of which we shall have something to | : 
ble basis, gold, must remain unaltered through all 


| political and financial changes. 


say in another number, is also explainable on no 
other theory than this. 





Pnotocrapuy.—Absolutely correct pictures are 
said to be impossible with photographers. The 
lens magnifies the objects nearest to it, more than 
those more distant. Thus the hands, feet, nose, 
etc., are out of proportion compared with the eyes 


and face. Colonel Wortley, who has been lectur- | 


ing on the subject, recommends the plan of tak- 
ing the head and shoulders only of the size of a 
shilling, and carefully vignetting it, with always 
a plain back-ground. — 


| stability of a nation. 


MONEY 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 2. 


BY J. HH. 


No subject to which the human mind can be 
directed will more effectually call into play the 
whole range of the perceptive faculties than that 
of which we are now speaking. To define money 


| we must first call on Individuality to separate it 


from all other substances. Whatisit? In its stan- 


| dard form, it is the metal (so Language says) called 


gold. Locality goes “ prospecting,” and considers 


and rock in its virgin form, and where it is laid 


In Form, as usually 
coined by all the different nations, it is round or 
oblong. Its Size is various, but always corre- 
sponds strictly with its value, and it is more dense 
and smaller in proportion to its weight than any 


a representative of value. Its properties are such 
that it is almost incorruptible, resisting alike the 
influences of water, air, fire, and time. Color 
characterizes it as yellow, and from this quality 
it received its name in the Cherokee language— 
dah-lon-e-gah, yellow money—whence the name of 
the town Dahlonega, in Georgia, where one of the 


| United States branch mints is situated. * Order 


recognizes it as methodically arranged and classi- 
fied according to Size and Weight, so that the true 
value of every coin corresponds with its place in 
the scale of coins. Number is called into play in 
counting it, and in the various arithmetical opera- 
tions rendered necessary in all transations in 
which its useisinvolved. Every transaction also 
necessitates the action of Eventuality, as we are 
called upon to remember the events and circum- 
stances under which it takes place, as well as 
many other related circumstances on which its 
conditions depend. So Time and Calculation are 
brought into exercise when we have to do with 
reckoning interest, discount, etc. 

Gold, then, being accepted and established as 
the basis of exchange, and a measure of value 
and of labor, its own value must be considered 
fixed and unchangeable, and it must be the same 
in all civilized countries holding commercial rela- 
tions with each other. It therefore seems to be 
one of the first duties of legislators to see that the 
equilibrium thus established be not disturbed, 
and if already disturbed, that it be at once re- 
stored, in order to beget uniformity and retain 
the confidence of the people in the credit and 
A paper currency, having 
no intrinsic value, must fluctuate, but its ostensi- 


This branch of our subject might be dwelt on 


| with profit, but wesmust dismiss it for the present 


to consider, according to the promise made in our 
last article, the relation of Acquisitiveness—the 
money-getting organ—to Constructiveness, Secret- 
iveness, and Conscientiousness, amd incidentally 
| to other organs connected in action with these. 
Acquisitiveness is naturally in close relations 
of sympathy with its neighbor, Constructiveness, 
which it makes an auxiliary in promoting its ends, 
and it finds gratification in contemplating the re- 
| sults, if they be favorable, of its contrivances and 
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labors. Acquisitiveness says to Constructiveness, 
Come, you invent and make a labor-saving ma- 
chine by which we may make money and get rich ; 
and Constructiveness calls to its aid other facul- 
ties, and a steam-engine, a cotton-gin, a spinning- 
jenny, or a sewing-machine, is the result. In- 
spired or incited by Acquisitiveness, Constructive- 
ness so puts together the materials with which it 
works, whatever they may be, that the result, 
whether a house, a ship, a machine, or a fabric, 
shall be a source of profit—shall yield money or 
be exchangeable for money, which is the represen- 
tation of all things of value. Thus directed, it 
looks first to use rather than to beauty. It does 
not make statues, pictures, or ornamental fabrics 
unless they will pay. So under the same direc- 
tion Constructiveness contrives plans, not to adorn 
the person, the dwelling, the grounds; not to 
cultivate the mind and the heart, but to make the 
most, in a pecuniary point of view, out of its re- 
sources; and here Acquisitiveness finds in ita 
most efficient ally. 

We invent and construct to acquire, but we 
secrete in order to keep. Every animal that shows 
any considerable degree of Acquisitiveness has 
Secretiveness as a leading trait. The fox xills large 
quantities of game when he has a chance, and 
buries—secretes it—for future use. The squirrel 
gathers nuts or grain by the action of Acquisitive- 
ness, and lays them up by the action of Seeretive- 
ness. The majority of mankind plan better than 
they execute, and are not successful in proportion 
to their apparent business abilities. They can 
get, better than they can keep. Constructiveness, 
with the intellect, makes the trap, Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness set it, and Acquisitiveness gets the 
gain. To be truly prosperous in business, Se- 
cretiveness with its watchful and restraining 
power must be brought into active exercise un- 
der the guidance of Acquisitiveness and Con- 
structiveness, and Cautiousness will be called 
upon to prevent rash speculations and give pru- 
dence in all transactions. 

In existing society, as we have said before, 
Acquisitiveness is generally inspired to act by the 
propensities and under the guidance of the iatel- 
lect. The conditions under which money and 
other property may be acquired and held are es- 
tablished by the civil law on this basis, and men 
are restrained, if restrained at all, in its acquisi- 
tion by the fear of losing their credit, and of 
exposure and punishment by human tribunals, 
rather than by a godly conscientiousness ; and it 
is usually gotten and retained or employed on 
purely selfish and worldly grounds. 

Conscientiousness, leadingly influenced by God- 
liness (Veneration), causes the man of wealth to 
feel himself but a steward of God, simply holding 
his pecuniary means in trust, to be used for the 
prumotion of his kingdom and the highest good 
of mankind. 

The truly spiritually-minded man sees the er- 
ror of the legislation which has been effected on 
the snbject of money, and recognizes the fact that 
the spiritual faculties should have the control of 
this great engine of power. In his hands it be- 
comes but a servant of God employed for the es- 
tablishmedt of his kingdom and the subordination 
of all things to Him. 

This is the true law regulating the action of 
Acquizitiveness as revealed by Phrenology. The 
location of the organ and its relation to the other 
organs and groups surrounding it lead to the re- 
sults we have named. “The love of money,” 
which is declared to be “ the root of all evil,” is 
turned into a blessing when wealth is used in the 
love and fear of God and for the good of man. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Wanner ween 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of the'r kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and In one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomson, 





CONJUGAL RESEMBLANCES. 


Tat husbands and wives who have lived long 
and in true love relations with each other often 
look alike, as well as to assimilate in character, 
has often been remarked, though the spiritual law 
which governs this gradual but certain approxima- 
tion of kindred beings to each other has seldom 
been explained or even thought of in connection 
with the phenomenon. We may at some future 
time make this law the subject of an article, but 
our present purpose is simply to illustrate it by 
means of an extract from one of Dr. Dixon’s ad- 
mirable pen-and-ink sketches published in the 
Scalpel. 

LOVE BEGINS AND ENDS IN GOD. 


Many years ago, when pursuing our thankless 
ta-k of visiting the sick in the highways and by- 
ways of the city, we used to meet an aged couple 
walking arm in arm down one of our main streets, 
and always engaged in cheerful conversation; 
this was the more remarkable, for they were 
evidently very old, and though scrupulously clean, 
very poor. The man was over eighty, and the 
woman at least seventy, and he was completely 
blind; the corneal or pellucid part of both eyes 
having become opaque from violent inflammaticn, 
one of them pro:ruded, being what surgeons callin 
their nomenclature, staphylomatous. Notwith- 
standing this, the old man was actually handsome: 
his other features were noble and placid; he was 
evidently a gentleman and a Christian ; that face 
could not deceive. His companion resemVied him 
in so remarkable a degree, excepting the poor 
eyes (hers were large and blue, and very express- 
ive, as she evidently saw well, wearing no glasses), 
as to induce me to concluile they were sister and 
brother. Their evident devotion to cach other 
struck a sympathetic chord that compell-d me in- 
voluntarily, after several months’ notice of them 
every morning.,to raise my hat and bid them g od- 
morning; this being kindly returned, in due time 


begot a passing remark about the weather ; finally, | 


my curiosity could wait no longer, and with an 
apology for the freedom, I begged him to tell mo 
whether their close resemblance in features indi- 
cated the relationship of sister and brother. I 
shail never forget the reply, and I hope no young 
couple whe may find the demon of domestic Ife 
darken their early love will fail to remember it. 
Castiog his sightless orbs upon his companion, 
while every other feature showed the soul that 
welled up in his breast, he replied: ‘* Why, my 
dear sir, she is my w fe; wa have lived together 
nearly fifty years, but I have not seen her for 
thirty.”’ Then, musing a moment—for I was sorry 
I had asked the question and was silent—he con- 
tinued: * Well, I have heard it so often,it must 
be so; yet how strangeit is, for when I first knew 
her, she was a beau'iful young creature, and her 
eyes were very bright: ‘Dear Sue, can it be—do 
I resemble you?” 

Several years after, when I had removed from 
that part of the city, I was requested to see a poor 
old woman, ill with cholera, whose husband had 
died that morning. In thenorthern suburb of the 
city, in a lit:le frame house, [ found thedead body 
of my old blind friend, decently laid out by the 
hands of kind neighbors ; he had expired that morn- 
ing. Inthe front room (they had but two) lay his 
dear old companion, already nearly pulseless ; she 
knew me instantly, and smiled when I took her 
hand. On inquiry, she said she had no pain, but 
felt very weak ; she had taken her bed only that 
morning ; there was actually nosymptom of chole- 
ra, nor indeed any other disease; the shock of her 
husband’s death was too much for her, and she 
was about to die from pure exhaustion. I gave 
some wine and ammonia, which the kind friends 











had provided, and looked round the neat room. 
On a clean little pine table, spread with a snowy 
cloth, lay a Bible, a pair of old silver spectacles, 
and several pairs of shoes, some unbound : they 
told the story: poverty and love, industry and 
faith in God. She read my thoughts: ‘ You said 
we looked alike,” she whispered, “and he often 
spoke of it. I could never understand it, unless 


| it was because [ thought of bim so much ; he was 


very patient, doctor; although he suffered dread- 
fully. he ovly seemed to murmur because he 
couldn’t see me; but he wilsoon see me now— 
soon, very soon—don’t you think so, doctor?” I 
told her I thought she would die, but I could not 
say how soon; we woul! keep the body as long as 
possible. ‘+ Thank you, doctor,” she replied, ** you 
know what I want; don’t separate us” I assured 
her it should be as she wished. I calle again the 
same day; she was dead; they brought the dead 
body to her bedside, and she held the hand in hers 
till all was sti!l. I have not a doubt he has seen 
her: such love could only originate and end in 
heaven. 
ee ee 
WOMAN'S WAGES. 
MATRIMONY IN THE WAY. 


“Trenevs,” in the New York Observer, has 
simply told the plain truth in the following para- 
graphs. Woman can not fill her own place in 
society and man’s too. The writer referred to 
truly says: “ Reason about it as we may, there is 
a law of nature, God’s law, that makes it the des- 
tiny of woman to be provided for ; and this is the 
grand reason why she will not and can not be- 
come expert in those callings by which man makes 
money for himself and for her.” 

Madame Demorest says women will get just as 
good wages as men, if they will do the same work 
and acquire the same skill, and then stay in their 
places as men do. But women can not do this, 
and be women too. They are born to be wives 
and mothers, and the world would come to an 
end if women abandoned the duties for which 
they were made, and took the work of men oa 
their shoulders. In our printing and publishing 
offize there areten or a dozen men who have been 
there, in one spot, from twenty to thirty years. 
They have acquired skill by long practice, and 
they are trusted because long trial has tested 
their integrity and capacity. Women could learn 
to do this work, and to doit just as well. But 
now for a moment suppose that thirty years ago 
we had filled the office with smart, intelligent, 
virtuous young women: would five or three or 
two of them be with us one, two, or three years? 
Ia that time halfor the whole of them would have 
been married. They ought to be. It is their 
duty as well as their ry sore to love and marry. 
And that is the end of them for the office, or shop, 


| or store, or factory. Then they must keep the 


house, and care for the husband and the children : 
that is their sphere, their mission, their destiny, 
and, thank God, it is their choice. 

Some years ago, when the North and the South 
were one—as I pray they may be one again, and 
that speedily—a gentleman called on me from one 
of the far Southern States and asked me if I could 
find for him a young lady to be the governess of 
his children. “I wantone,” he added, “ who has 
no teeth, and a nose that turns up, with a hare- 
lip, too, if possible.” When linquired why these 
extraordinary qualifications were demanded, in 
which all the young ladies were deficient, he said 
that he had repeatedly engaged female teachers 
from the North, and insix months’ time they wee 
married. He wanted one that was so ugly no- 
body would marry her. I could not supply him 
with a governess with such physical attractinns as 
he required ; but a missionary’s dangh'er havirg 
just then applied to me to aid her in getting a 
place as a teacher, Isent her to the Sombera gen- 
tlemen, and in less than six months he wrote, ‘I 
told you so; she is married, and my daughters 
are without a teacher,” 
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PORTRAIT OF REV. H. M. TURNER. 


THE COLORED CHAPLAIN. 





WE present herewith a portrait and sketch of a 
remarkable man. His personal appearance is 
described below. 

Ethnologically, he would be classed among the 
negroes. Nor would he demur at this classifica- 
tion. His hair is short, crisp, curly, and black— 
his skin a dark olive or chocolate color; and 
that he combines within himself the blood ef two 
distinct races, there can be no doubt. 

It would be very interesting to know just what 
are the proportions of white and black blood 
there may be in this case. He is probably half 
white and half negro, indicated by the dark yel- 
low skin of the African and the sharp features of 
the American. Then there is life, spirit, and 
calm, cool resolution in the whole expression. 
Observe the eye, the well-formed nose, chin, 
mouth, and the large perceptive faculties. The 
head is high in the center—at Veneration, and 
very high at Firmness and Self-Esteem, which 
give the love of liberty ; large in Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, and Secretiveness, which 
give executiveness, force, propelling power, and 
restraint. It will take a large head, a long head, 


and a wise head to get ahead of him. With the | 


opportunities which most white-men have, he 
would equal, if he did not surpass, them in en- 
ergy, enterprise, quick, shrewd, practical com- 
mon sense and efficiency. Should he not meet 
with reverses—to which he is specially liable, 
owing to his very strong impulses and moderate 
Cautiousness—he will make himself felt and be- 
come a leader of his associates. As a slave to 
any one less than a true Christian, he would be 
most dangerous “ property.” We would advise 
that he have his liberty, otherwise something 
would get broken. 

An army composed of such men would not re- 
main long, “all quiet, on the Potomac.” There 
would be action in the right direction, nor would 
there be a retrograde movement on their side. 








Reader, look at that countenance. Does it look 
like that of a coward ? or is it that of a well-dis- 
positioned, self-sustaining, determined spirit? Do 
you not think he would earn and maintain his 
liberty, if an equal chance were offered? His 
phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, and whole 
contour answer in the affirmative. We predict 
that the world will hear more of this colored 
chaplain. 

The Rev. H. M. Turner is a native of South 
Carolina, and is now near thirty-one years of age. 
He was born in the vicinity of Newberry Court 


| House, grew up to a good-sized boy on the cotton 
| fields with the slaves, and learned to read by his | 
| own efforts. His mother, marrying in Abbeville | 


village, carried him there, where he waited on 
some lawyers, who became so much impressed 
with his talent, that, in defiance of the prohibi- 


| tion of the law, they took pleasure in instracting 


him. He would listen to them talk and speak» 


| and then go into the woods and repeat what he 
| had heard. Thus his mind developed, and in his 
| seventeenth year he became a member of the | 


Methodist Church. He was licensed to preach in 


his twentieth year, and displayed such intelli- | 
gence in his first sermon that he made quite a sen- 
| sation. From this time forth he attracted great 
| crowds wherever he went. 


Eventually hi b ll known | 
pong eter geen gion meg <r —t gists and craniologists as Blumenbach, Prichard, 


| Pickering, Nott, Gliddon, Morton, Meigs, and 
| others. 


that white churches were often thrown open to 
him of all denominations—se circumstance almost 
unknown, for the law of South Carolina strictly 


forbids colored men preaching. He traveled | 
through Savannah (Georgia), Montgomery (Ala- | 


bama), and Mobile, where he was known as the 
Negro Spurgeon, and every one, white and color- 
ed, was rife to see and hear him. After visiting 
nearly all the great Southern cities, he settled at 
St. Louis, Missouri, and joined the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Bishop Payne sent him 
to Baltimore city. In April, 1862, Bishop Payne 
again sent him to Washington city, to take charge 
of the large colored church known as the Israel 
Bethel Church. Here his reputation soon rose, 
and it was nothing strange last winter to see on 


Sunday evenings several Congressmen sitting | 
about in the church. In August, 1862, he deliv- | 


ered a sermon on the policy of organizing color- 
ed soldiers, which was published in the Washing- 


ton Republican, and created some stir, and at first | 


considerable opposition. He persevered, how- 
ever, till he and others friendly to the move were 
allowed to commence to recruit the regiment of 


| which he is now chaplain. He was commissioned | 
chaplain on the 10th of last September, entered | 
upon active service a few days afterward, and is | 
now with his regiment on his way to Texas to re- | 
inforce the gallant army which is led by General | 


Banks. 


Mr. Turner is a man of great personal courage | 
—he fears no man and nothing. In large assem- | 
| blies he can command attention when few others 


could. His size is ordinary, with yellow com- 
plexion and very sharp features. 


om 


Tue Department of Agriculture is preparing a 
cabinet of different woods, to show the effects of 
climate, soil, etc , in different States, and desires 
from all parts of the country specimens of wvol, 
with descriptions of sheep and localities where 
grown. The first contribution is from Iowa, from 
the flock of the Hon. J. B. Grinnell, M. C. from 
Towa. 
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On €tpnologe. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which Is made in th 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





AMONG THE SKULLS; 
OR, STUDIES IN CRANIOGRAPHY.—No. 2. 


We indicated in our first article under this head 
some of the most striking peculiarities in general 
form which characterize the crania of the different 
races, or groups of races, which compose the great 
family of man. It is our purpose now to examine 


| more in detail the cranial developments of each 


race as manifested in the skulls and drawings of 
skulls within our reach, aided by the light thrown 
upon the subject by such distinguished ethnolo- 


That a practiced craniographer can determine, 
in a majority of cases, the ethnical type to which 
any particular skull may belong, has been fre* 
quently demonstrated. For instance, a skull was 
sent by M. Fresnel, the celebrated archeologist, 
to the late Dr. Morton, without the slightest in- 
formation as to where, or the circumstances under 
which, it was found. After a careful study of its 
race characters, Dr. M. pronounced it to be that 
of a Pheenician. He afterward learned from 
Fresnel that it was found in the sepulchral cave 
of Ben-Djemma, in the island of Malta, and prob- 
ably belonged to an individual of that race, which, 
in the most remote times, had occupied the north- 


Fie. 1.—Eneuisn Sku. 
ern coast of Africa and the adjacentisles. In like 
manner, some time before his death, Dr. Prichard 


| sent to Prof. Retzius two human crania, requesting 
| an opinion as to the race to which they belonged. 


He pronounced one of them to be Roman and the 
other Celtic, and was informed by Prichard that 
he was in all probability correct, for the two 


| skulls had been dug up in an old battle-field at 


York, England, where the ancient British Celts, 
the Belge Brittanorum, had been TT. by 
the Romans. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

As we shall have occasion frequently to refer 
to Dr. Meigs’ Catalogue of the Mortonian Collec- 
tion of crania, we shall, for the sake of con- 
venience, make the classification there adopted 
(which is that of Prof. Morton) the basis of our 
ethnological remarks. 

Prof. Morton recognized five distinct groups in 
the human family— 

1. The Cancasian Group ; 

. The Mongolian Group ; 
The Malay Group ; 
The American Group ; and 

5. The Negro Group ; 
each of which comprises several races. This is 
not an attempt at scientific classification, but 
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Fic. 2.—Low.anp Scotcn SKULL. 


simply an arrangement adopted for the conveni- 
ence of study and examination. 
I. THE CAUCASIAN GROUP, 

In comparing a collection of Caucasian crania 
with similar collections from other groups of the 
human family, the first difference that strikes us 
is that of size. The Caucasian skull is largest of 
all, and the negro the smallest. 
Mongolian, and American groups are ranged 
between these. 


The Malay, | 


Prof. Morton found by actual | 


| 
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are Causality, Mirthfulness, Ideality, and Consci- 
entiousness. The organs of these faculties are 
invariably small in savage and barbarous tribes. 





































Fria. 4.—GrrMan SKULL. 


1. Tae Tevronic Race.—In the Caucasian 
Group we give the first place to the Teutonic 


| Race, embracing as sub-races the Scandinavians, | 


| the Finns, the Germans, the Anglo-Saxons, and 
| the Anglo-Americans. 


(a) The Anglo-Saxon.—The result of Prof. | 


| Morton’s measurements, the number of which, 


| however, is small, is to give the firat place in point 


measurement of skulls in his possession, that | 


while the average internal capacity (correspond- 


ing with the size of the brain) of ferty-eight | 
modern Caucasian crania is 93.5 cubic inches, that | 


of seventy-six negro crania is only 82.25. The 


real difference between the heads of the two | 
races is still greater than this measurement indi- | 


cates, for while the Negro skulls generally be- 
longed to individuals of 
the average intelligence 
of their race, almost all 
the Caucasian are those 
of criminals, 
and persons of an order 


the average of their race. 
How the Caucasian skull 


general form we have 
shown in a previous .ar- 





Fig. 8.—Low anv Scorcn. p. 41.) Reference to that 
article and the illustrative drawingsaccompanying 
it will make that point sufficiently plain. It will 
be seen that there is a more ample development of 
the portion before the ear, occupied by the intel- 
lectual faculties, and of the coronal region, the 


paupers, | 


of size in the Teutonic Race to the cranium of the 
Anglo-Saxon of England. The largest English 
skull in his collection was found to have an in- | 
ternal capacity of 105 cubic inches, and the 





Fie. 5.—Fixnisn SKULL. 
smallest 91. The mean is 96. Add to this the | 
fact that the English head is well developed in | 
the region of the reflective faculties (Fig. 1}; broad | 


| over the ear (Executiveness), and prominent at | 


of mental capacity below | 


differs from all others in | 


ticle. (See Feb. number, | 


seat of the moral or spiritual sentiments, than in | 


either of the other races ; so that the superiority 
of this race consists still more in the form than in 
the size of the brain. The special organs in which 
the Caucasian brain most excels, and which dis- 
tinguish it from those of all less advanced races, 





Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, and Firmness, and | 
you have the secret of the domination of the 
English race in the four quarters of the globe. 


‘OED aww: 
Wy ence! 





Fie. 6.—Frencu Sxv.t. 


Brain is power ; and the more you have of it the 
better, provided it be in the right place and you 
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have a physical system (as the Englishman has) 
correspondingly developed. 

The skull of the Lowland Scotch (figs. 2 and 3), 
a mixed, .Celto-Saxon race, is longer and propor- 
tionally narrower anteriorly than that of the 
English. It is very full, however, at the base, in 
the region of Cautiousness, Destructiveness, Com- 
bativeness, Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness. 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation 
and Veneration are also large. Causality, Com- 
parison, and the perceptive faculties generally 
are, as a rule, well developed ; but there is a de- 
ficiency in Ideality and Imitation. The organs of 
the domestic and social affections are very promi- 
nent. The malar and maxillary bones are not so 
broad as in the English cranium. As a result, 
the Scot is observing, executive, persevering, set 







Fic. 7.—Sctavonio SKULL. 


| in his own way, quick to resist, economical, secre- 


tive, cautious, reserved, religious, polite, and, 
when met in the rural regions, among the hills 


| and glens, shy, and far less communicative than 
| his Irish neighbor. A Scot will thrive where an- 
| other would starve. 


(b) The German.—Next in size to the English 
(and perhaps equal to it) is the German skull, the 
mean internal capacity being, according to Prof. 
Morton’s measurements, 95. Dr. Vimont, in his 
Traité de Phrenologie (tome iii., p. 470), describes 
the German head, of which Dr. Spurzheim’s skull 
(fig. 4) is a correct though favorable specimen, 
as follows: “The regions of the reflective facul- 
ties, of Cautiousness, and of the moral sentiments 
are all largely developed ; Veneration and 
Benevolence in particular are well marked. The 





Fie, 8.—Crecasstan SKULL. 


perceptive faculties, considered generally, are 
only moderately developed; but Time and Tune 
are exceptions, being almost always large. The 
organs of Ideality, Constructiveness, and Gusta- 
tiveness [Alimentiveness] are often very promi- 
nent. Secretiveness and Self-Esteem are also 
very conspicuously large.” In general form the 
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G-rav n bead differs from the English in its greater 
angularity or squareness. The facial bones are 
broad and the chin wide and square. 

Of the Dutch branch of the Germanic family, 
Prof. Morton describes a remarkable cranium, the 
largest in his extensive collection having an in- 
ternal capacity of 114 cubic inches, 
to a nobleman, who was for several years a cap- 
tain in the army at Batavia in the island of Java, 
where he died before reaching his thirtieth year. 
He is said to have been talented, but convivial 
and devoted to dissipation, which finally destroyed 
him. We are sorry that we have no drawing of 
this skull, and can not speak particularly of its 
phrenological developments. 

(c) The Anglo-American.—We have hardly had 
time to develop a national character or a national 


type of skull; but as the Anglo-Saxon clement | 


predominates, so does the Anglo-Saxon form of 
head. Climate and the admixture of Celtic blood, 


however, are gradually modifying this form. Our | 
| Sublimity, and Poetry ( Tulent Poetique, according 
those of the English, and our facial bones nar- 


heads are already somewhat more elongated than 


rower. The mean size of the American skull nearly 
accords with that of the collective Teutonic Race. 

(d) The Seandinavian.—Of the Scandinavian 
branch of the great Teutonic Race we have before 
us at present neither skulls nor drawings. A cast 
of a Norwegian skull in the Mortonian Collection 
is thus described by Dr. Meigs: 

This cast is remarkable for its great size. It 
belongs to the dolichocephalic variety of Retzius. 
The fronto-parietal convexity is regular from side 
to side, The occipital region as a whole is quite 

romisent ; but the basal portion of the occiput 
s flat and parallel with the horizon when the head 
rests squarely upon the lower jaw. The glabella, 
superciliary ridges, and external angular pro- 
cesses of the os frontis are very rough and promi- 
nent, overhanging the orbits and inter-orbital 
space in such a manner as to give a very harsh 
and forbidding expression to the face. The semi- 
circular ridges passing back from the external 
angular process, are quite elevated and sharp. 
The nasal bones are high and rather sharp at the 
line of junction ; orbits spacious ; malar bones of 
moderate size, and flattened antero-laterally ; 
superior maxilla rather small in comparison with 
the inferior, which is quite large, and much flared 
out at the angles. The facial angle is good, and 
the whole head strongly marked. 


The Swedish form of skull bears a family 
resemblance to the Norwegian, and in several 
respects is not unlike the Anglo-Saxon; the chin, 
however, is less acuminated and the maxillary 
rami are shorter. The mean internal capacity of 
the skulls of this branch of the Teutonic Race 
measured by Prof. Morton is 93. 


2. Tas Frvntsa Race.—The Finnish skull (fig. | 
The | 


5) has a square or angular appearance. 
anterior posterior diameter is eomparatively short. 


The forehead is broad though less expansive than | 
“The face,” Dr. Meigs | 


in the Germanic type. 
says, “ is longer and less broad than in the Mon- 
golian head, while the lower jaw is larger, and 
the chin more prominent. Hence, the lower part 
of the face is advanced, somewhat in the manner 
of the Sclavonian face. The whole head is rather 
massive and rude in structure, the bony promin- 
ences being strongly characterized, and the sutures 
wel defined. The general configuration of the 
head is European, bearing certain resemblances, 
however, to the Mongolian on the one hand, and 
the Sclavonian on the other.” 


It belonged | 
| or eight cubic inches than the Teutonic. 











8. Tue Cextic Race.—The crania of the Celtic 
Race are considerably less in volume than those 
of the Teutons, but no measurements have been 
made which are at all conclusive as to the mean 
internal capacity. A comparison of living heads, 
however, inclined us to think that the size of the 
Celtic brain is, in the average, less by some six 
The 
French head, which may be considered as best 
representing the civilized Celt, is thus described 
by Dr. Vimont, himself a Frenchman and a 
phrenologist. 

“ The French head (fig. 6) is smaller than the 
German. The region of the perceptive faculties, 


| as a whole, is larger and that of the reflectives 


smaller in the French than in the German head. 
The organs of Time, Tune, and Number, however, 
are larger in the German head. The French are 
generally deficient in the organ of Cautiousness. 
Individuality, Color, and Form are generally 
large, as are also those of Comparison, Wit, Wonder, 


to Gall, whom Vimont here fullows). Construct- 
iveness, Imitation, and Sense of the Beautiful 
[Ideality] are large, especially the last two. Love 
of Approbation is generally predominant, while 
Self-Esteem and Firmness are moderate or small. 
Veneration is deficient, but Benevolence is well 
developed.” ‘The perfect cerrespondence between 
the organization thue delineated and the actual 
character of the French people must strike the 
most casual observer. We purpose, in continuing 
our articles on “National Types,” to point out 
this correspondence in detail and contrast the 
Celtic head and character with those of the Teuton, 
Sclavon, etc. 

4. Tue Scuavonic Race.—The great Mortonian 
Collection contains but a single Sclavonie skull, 
an outline of which we copy from Dr. Meigs’ 
Catalogue (fig. 7), where it is thus described : 

This skull presents the following characters : 
General form of the head globular, though want- 
ing in symmetry, in consequence of the posterior 
portion of the right parietal bone being more fully 
developed than the corresponding portion of the 
left; the calvaria quite large in proportion to the 
face, and broadest posteriorly between the parietal 
protuberances ; the forehead is high, and mode- 
rately broad; the vertex presents a somewhat 
flattened appearance, in consequence of sloping 
downward and backward toward the occiput ; 
the occipital region is also fiat, and the breadth 
between the mastoid processes very great. The 
face is small and delicate, the nasal bones promi- 
nent, the orbits of moderate size, the malar bones 
flat and delicately rounded, and the zygomatic 
processes small and slender. The lower jaw is 
rather small, rounded at the angles, and quite 
acuminated at the symphysis. If classified ac- 
cording to its form, this head would find its place 
near to, if not between, the Kalmuck and Turkish 
types. 

A late ethnological writer characterizes the 
Sclavon as, morally, the connecting link between 
the East and the West—the point of transition 
between the Turanian and the Caucasian races. 
Broad and thick-set, with great amplitude of chest, 
accompanied with shortness yet muscularity of 
limb ; with flat feet, low in the instep, and a head 
more distinguished for circumference than for 
any other admeasurement, his general appearance 
is that of an Iranian arrested at an early or im- 
perfect stage of development. 

(*) The Oircassian.—We place here a descrip- 





tion of a Circassian skull (fig. 8) figured by Prof. 
Morton and given in the Catalogue of his Collec- 
tion, though he has rasged it under the head of 
the Pelasgic Race, in which, in ethnological strict- 
ness, it does not belong. Dr. Meigs says: 

The calvaria of No. 764 is well developed and 
regularly arched, and in size considerably exceeds 
the face. The proportions between the vertical, 
transverse, and longitudinal diameters are such 
as to convey to the eye an impression of harmony 
and regularity of structure. The high and broad 
forehead forms with the parietal mare a con- 
tinuous and symmetrical convexity. The occiput 
is full and prominent. The face is strongly 
marked ; the orbits moderate in size; the nasal 
bones prominent; the malar bones small and 
rounded ; the teeth vertical; the maxillm of 
medium size, and the chin prominent. The full- 
ness of the face, its oval contour, and general 
want of angularity, decidedly separate this head 
from the Mongolian type, as represented by the 
Kalmuck skull. 


In our next article we sball take up the crania 
of the Semitic, Nilotic, and Indostanic Races of 
the great Caucasian group, with perhaps those of 
the ancient Greeks and Greco-Egyptians, of which 
we have a number of cuts and drawings. 

Correspondents, European and American, who 
may possess skulls of the different races, or inter- 
esting facts bearing on this discussion, will confer 
a favor on us by communicating with the PaRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 


a 


THE FUTURE AMERICAN. 
WHITE, RED, OR BROWN—WHICH ? 


We boast of our great cities, our teeming mil- 
lions, our advanced civilization, our irresistible 
progress, and our magnificent destiny as a race ; 
but there are wise ones— philosophers and ethnol- 
ogists—who, in the midst of our complacent self- 
gratulation, shake their heads and pronounce us 
doomed. We are exotics. This alien soil refuses 
to yield us an adequate root-hold and proper 
nonrishment—we are already withering—drying 
up. When the fresh blood of Earope sball cease 
to replenish our exhausted veins, we shall die out, 
and the red man—the true child of America—of 
whose speedy annihilation we are accustomed to 
speak as certain, will again become lord of his 
native hills and plains. With a range of vision 
worthy of the ancient seers, these modern phi- 
losophers penetrate the far-off future and behold 
the wigwams of the savage scattered along the 
shores of New York Bay, and the smoke of their 
camp-fires arising from the dense forest which shall 
then cover the now somewhat populated island of 
Manhattan, while adventurous antiquaries are 
speculating upon the newly discovered ruins of 
the City Hall and Trinity Church. 

The theory is, that no race can flourish or per- 
manently establish itself on foreign soil—that is 
beyond the immediate region in which it was origi- 
nally planted ; that Europe is for Europeans, 
Asia for Asiatics, Africa for Africans, and Amer- 
ica for Americans--in other words, red men, ab- 
origines. The most prominent advocate of this 
theory was the late Robert Knox, of England ; 
but we find the doctrine more or less feebly 
echoed by various other ethnological writers. 
They point to Mexico, where, as they assert, the 
Caucasian type—European immigration having 
ceased—is already disappearing (being gradually 
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absorbed by the native race), and where a full- 
blooded Indian (Juarez) is now the constitutional 
president, as furnishing conclusive evidence of 
the truth of their theory. We shall of course be 
allowed to differ from them. The fact referred 
to proves, perhaps, the partial failure of the Celt- 
Iberian to permanently retain his supremacy over 
a numerous and partially civilized native race in 
that particular region. But we of the United 
States are not Spaniards, and our aborigines are 
not like those of Mexico. Ours is a distinct prob- 
lem, and we beg to be left alone to work out the 
true solution. Be not, O wise ones, too hasty in 
your generalization. Some plants refuse to be 
acclimatized here, and some animals do not flour- 
ish. Shall we infer from these facts that none but 
native American animals and plants can be per- 
manently produced on this continent? The apple 
tree, the wheat plant, the cattle and the horses of 
Europe, to say nothing of other fruits, grains, and 
animals, furnish a sufficient refutation of this no- 
tion. So the failure of any particular race or na- 
tion to successfully establish itself in a particular 
country does not prove that no race or nation can 
thus make itself a new home. Have not the Jews 
lived and flourished for many generations in every 
quarter of the globe and in every variety of cli- 
mate under heaven? And what is Europe itself 
but an Asiatic colony ? 

But we did not allude to the foregoing theory 
for the purpose of refuting it. History will do 
that most effectually. Our object was merely to 
set it side by side with another and, in its present 
form, a more recent one, which we deem equally 
erfoneous. 

Some late writers, accepting the doctrine that 
the American climate is unsuited to the pure 
Caucasian, find a refuge against annihilation in 
the theory of the blending of the races, white, 
black, yellow, and red, the offspring of which— 
the future American—will be the composite and 
cosmopolitan brown man—the true monarch of the 
world. This is the theory of the anonymous 
pamphlet with the newly-coined name noted be- 
low*—a work made up mainly of unfounded as- 
sumptions and misapplied facts, inwoven with the 
woof of the author’s ingenious and somewhat 
plausible speculations. 

The God-given instincts of every properly con- 
stituted white man and woman furnish a sufficient 
refutation of the theory of amalgamation or “ mis- 
cegenation” (mixture of races), so far at least as 
it relates to two races so widely separated as the 
white and the black, and we may spare all argu- 
ment. 

Whether a mixture of blood shall result in a 
compound superior to either of the ingredients, or 
inferior, depends upon the adaptation of the one 
to the other. Some mixed races are more power- 
fal than their progenitors on either side; but 
everybody knows, or ought to know, that this is 
not the case with the offspring of a union be- 
tween the black and the white races. The Mu- 
latto, though superior to the Negro in intellect, is 
inferior to both the black and the white man in 
physical strength and endurance ; and the mixed 
race always either becomes absorbed in one or 
the other of the pure races, or else speedily dies 





* Miscegenatien : or the Theory of the Blending of the 
Races. New York: H. Dexter, Hamilton & Co. 1964 
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out. This author’s theory of the assumed supe- 
riority and consequent success of the dominant 
class of white men at the South and its cause are 
based on “false facts.” There isno mixture and 
no assimilation of the kind he intimates. As to 
his fine romancing in regard to “The Love of the 
Blond for the Black ;” “The Union of the Irish and 
the Negro ;"’ Heart Histories of the Daughters of 
the South,” etc., they might do in a novel, but 
are something more than novel in a scientific 
work. Many of the white women of the South are 
pestilent rebels, but we will not libel them by 
indorsing such a piece of poetic fancy as the fol- 
lowing : 

“ And this [the love of the white woman for the 


black man] is the secret of the strange infatua- | 


tion of the Southern woman with the hideous bar- 
barism of slavery. Freedom she knows would 
separate her forever from the colored man, while 
slavery retains him at her side. It is idle for the 
Southern woman to deny.it. Sheloves the black 
man, and the raiment she clothes herself with is 


is safe to say that the first heart experience 
of nearly every Southern maiden—the flowering 
sweetness and grace of her young life, is asso- 


He may have been the waiter, or coachman, or 
the bright yellow lad who assisted the overseer ; 
but to her he is a hero, blazing with all the splen- 
dors of imperial manhood. She treasures the 
looks from those dark eyes which made her pulses 
bound ; every spot of earth, where he had awaited 
her coming, is, to her, holy ground.” 

This will serve as a specimen of the author’s 
romancing. Here is a description of his ideal 
man : 

“ The ideal or type man of the future will blend 
in himself all that is passionate and emotional in 
the darker races, all that is imaginative and spir- 


itual in the Asiatic races, and all that is intellec- | 
He will | 


tual and perceptive in the white races. 
also be composite as regards color. The purest 
Miscegen [mixed man] will be brown, with red- 
dish cheeks, curly and waving hair, dark eyes, 
and a fullness and suppleness of form not now 
dreamed of by any individual people. Of course 
the old races will not be entirely lost sight of. 
Nature abhors uniformity, and while the highest 
and purest type will be such as we have describ- 
ed, there will be all shades of color, from white 
to black.” 

Tastes differ. 

There is still another, and in our view a more 
reasonable theory, in regard to the much discuss- 
ed American man of the future. The effects of 
climate in modifying plants, animals, and men are 
obvious and universally recognized, though the 
extent to which this modification may be carried 
is not well settled. Now it is contended that the 
aboriginal red man possesses just the physical 
constitution, conformation, complexion, and men- 
tal character that the American climate is calcu- 
lated to produce and perpetuate ; and that any 
other race transplanted to this continent must ac- 
commodate itself to this climatic condition by such 
a change in constitution and configuration as will 
approximate it to the aborigines. A perceptible 
modification in that direction is said to be al- 
ready observable. A late writer says: “ Thus it 











is that the genuine Yankee, in whatever he differs 
from his Anglo-Saxon ancestor, does so by a slow, 
yet very perceptible approximation to the Indian 
organization. This, or extinction, is indeed the 
unavoidable fate of all colonial populations, 
widely separated by geographical and climatic 
intervals from their mother country.’* 

An examination of this theory and a discussion 
of the whole subject of climatic influences in 
modifying races will form the subject of a future 
article or articles. Inthe mean time the question 
is open, and facts and thoughts are solicited ; but 
correspondents writing on this or any other sub- 
ject must bear in mind that we have no room for 
mere verbiage. Articles for our columns must be 
reasonably short, well written, and ¢o the point. 


_—____——» oo a 


WHAT WE WANT. 


Dvrtne the past twenty-five years we have paid 
for busts, casts, and skulls, for our Phrenological 


| Cabinet, includjng room in which to exhibit them, 
to please him. . ” : . It | 


a sum not less than $30,000. 
This collection embraces casts and busts the 
size of life, from the heads of many of our lead- 


| ing statesmen, from General Washington to Mr. 
ciated with a sad dream of some bondman lover. | 


Lincoln, and the skulls of persons from different 
nations and tribes of men, including those of 
thieves, robbers, murderers, and pirates. These 
specimens have cost us, in their collection, not only 
money, but much valuable time. Our collection 
is yet far from complete, though for phrenological 
purposes it is almost beyond comparison the best 
in the world. We wish to still further extend it, 
and to embrace not only the crania of man, but 
as we have already to a limited extent those of 
beasts, reptiles, and birds. This would give the 
student a cabinet in w*'-: '© could study com- 
parative Phrenology, which would be next in in- 
terest and importance to that of human cranial- 
ogy. But this work is assuming proportions be- 
yond the management of a mere business firm, 
and it ought to take the form of a public institu- 
tion. Indeed, there is now sufficient interest in 
it to justify the formation of a board of manage- 
ment; the erection of a suitable building—fire- 
proof—something like the Smithsonian at Wash- 
ington—connected with which there should be 
large lecture-rooma and rooms for study and reci- 
tations. It should be liberally endowed, and af- 
ford conveniences for all the kindred societies— 
Ethnological, Psychological, etc., where MAN ma: 
be studied in all his relations, physical, mental, 
and spiritual. Thus far, we have assumed all the 
expense, all the care, and all the honors of this 
work. 

We now pro @ new programme. It is to 
convert this private concern into a public institu- 
tion. It must not remain, as now, subject to in- 
dividual control, liable to be scattered at the 
death of its owners; but it must be so placed 
that it may be kept intact, and handed down to 
posterity. 

To carry out this purpose, we shall ask our 
Legislature to grant a charter ior an institution 
for this pu . We will then hand over our 
entire collection, which will serve as a nucleus 
around which may be gathered one of the rich- 
est museums in America. 

A capital of from $50 000 to $100,000 should 
be raised by contribution and bequest to com- 
plete and carry out this enterprise. Will our 
men of money respond? We shall see. 


* J. W. Jackson. 
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CHANGE OF HEART. 
Extracts from a Sermon delivered in the Congregational 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y, Sunday cvening, Oct. 
18th, 1863, by Rev. J. H. Cornntye, Pastor. 


That ye put off concerning the former conversation the 
old man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts ; 

nd be renewed in the spirit of your mind. And that ye 
put on the new man, which after God is created in righte- 
ousness and true holiness. — £phesians iv. 22-24. 


THE PRACTICAL QUESTION. 

Everywuere in the Bible the truth is either de- 
clared or implied that the human heart stands in 
need of some great change in order to its starting 
onward in the highest and truest moral develop- 
ment. It is not so much matter how it came into 
this condition of need, although some light is 
thrown upon this particular. Nevertheless, if 
your house is on iii, the thing of prime import- 
ance is to put the fire out, and secondarily to 
that, and not till that is accomplished likewise, is 
the inquest legitimate how and where the fire 
took its origin. Very much so with the phenom- 
ena of human sin and depravity. Here are the 
flames of a direful conflagration enveloping and 
consuming away the walls and rafters of God’s 
temple. It may concern the curiosity of a casu- 
ist to speculate about the primary_and remote 
sources of this rueful burning ; but I think the 
concern of a practical philanthropy and a wise 
eelf-regard will be to carry and fill and carry and 
empty buckets for its extinguishment. This is 
the business which I propose to myself in others’ 
behalf and in my own behalf to cool and quench 
the raging fires of sin in the soul, that God may 
re-oceupy His crooked and defaced temple with 
blessing to it-and with glory to Himself; and 
when this goodly business is completed as far as 
respects my personal capacity, then there will be 
leisure to make curious and philosophic inquest 
into the origin of the trouble, if mayhap one will 
desire a parenthesis for such musings amid im- 
mortal jubilees over the everlasting termination 
of the trouble. 


NEW AIMS IN LIFE. 

You see many around you who profess to have 
undergone this moral renovation, and though in 
the case of some of them you have good reason 
to question whether they have not deceived them- 
selves in this particular, yet in the case of others 
you are honestly persuaded that there has taken 
place in them some such change as the one now 
indicated. Even though they should give no very 
startling outward manifestations of the fact, con- 
ducting their external life in very much the same 
way as before, having been orderly citizens be- 
fore, and being orderly citizens now, having been 
good neighbors and husbands, and wives and pa- 
rents before, and being nothing more in these re- 
ations now, having been honest in trade before, 
and being neither more nor less so now ; nothwith- 
standing all this, you could not fairly allow your- 
self to doubt their honest testimony in respect to 
a matter which concerns not outward conduct 
alone but motive and affection as well, and, in- 
deed, in chief degree. A man may do the self- 
same things after his conversion that he did be- 
fore, and yet under a class of inspirations wholly 
different. And when an honest man tells you 
that he has ehanged the motives of his life, and 
whereas he formerly conducted his affairs with a 
view to temporal thrift and selfish interests, now 





he is trying to conduct them, and is measurably 
conducting them, with a view to spiritual and 
eternal advantages and the honor of God’s king- 
dom ; when an honest man tells you that, you 
have no more right to doubt his testimony be- 
cause his experience does not accord with yours, 
than I should have a right to doubt that one of 
you with a good pair of eyes can see the Catskill 
Mountain House from Poughkeepsie, because I 
with a pair of eyes that can not recognize half 
my congregation in the street, am unable to dis- 
cern it. 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF NEED. 

Every man in a natural condition—and by this 
I mean every man who has not voluntarily sought 
the divine indwelling in his soul and the divine 
guidance in his life—is conscious that such a 
phenomenon as conversion would be immensely 
desirable for himself personally considered. Is 


there one of you here that is constitutionally so | 


high-minded a man—a man so inwardly and out- 


wardly good in all respects—that you do not see 


that it would at all improve and ennoble your 

life to bring it by voluntary choice and compul- 

sion under God’s direction and control ? 
Supposing you to be a very moral and upright 


person, whose conduct for integrity and propriety | 


is beyond reproach, would it not be something 


of beauty and honor added to all the radiant | 


traits which make up an unimpeachable morality, 
to consecrate them all to the glory of your Maker 
and the good of mankind? Admit that your 
amiable qualities are a beautiful gold ring, would 
not a dedication of them all to God and the 
world’s welfare set a sparkling diamond in that 
ring. And the ideul of a Christian life is a ring 
of pure gold with a jewel set in it—that is to say 


consecration. 
“ DELIVER US FROM EVIL.”’ 


But in the case of some of you, more than this | 
There are those here who have | 


can be said. 
come under the domination of sinful habits 
whose direful coils have been winding about 
their soul like a spider's cord about the legs of its 


victim. And this not because they have utterly | 
neglected all resolve and endeavor to extricate | 
themselves ; for there are men who have gone | 


over all the catalogue of human and earthly 


forces for the vanquishment of bad habits, and | ond Qiltref dnemery. Sho eurntenet at manben eek 


yet utterly in vain. Have you not said some- 
times, in respect to some all-controlling tendency 
to evil, “O that some power greater than my 
own puny will would come upon me and dwell 
within me! 
ews to grapple with my evil propensities mightier 
than mine!” 
THE WEAK MADE STRONG. 

You have contemplated the many tendencies 
of your heart and life before the force of tempt. 
ation like bulrushes before a fierce wind. You 
have felt yourself pliant to evil influence and in- 
vincible to whe attractions of goodness. So felt 
one of old when he-wrote this dreary passage in 
his soul’s diary’: “ For I know that in me, that is 
in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing. And yet 
this is the very man who said, “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
Yes, my irresolute, tempted, and sinning brother, 








O that there were muscles and sin- | 





[ Maron, 





there is a truth in history like this of a man, oth- 
erwise impotent to goodness, being helped and 
lifted toward it by divine power. And even 
though but one single man since Adam had ex- 
perienced this triumph over the debasing forces of 
his nature and of human life, that fact would be 
enough to set you and me in earnest about striv- 
ing for its attainment for own own benefit bere, 
and yonder in the immortal future that stretches 
on before us. 
a 


FRUIT GROWING, 
AND NURSERY BUSINESS. 


[Be.tevine that fruit growing is one of the most 
profitable, healthful, useful pursuits in which a 
man can engage, we have always made it a point 
to encourage it by word and deed, for proof of 
which see former volumes of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL anp Lire ILLustRaTep, and our new 
“Rural Manuals” (“The House,” “The Farm,” 
“The Garden,” and “Domestic Animals”), in which 
the subject has a prominent place. To the same 
end, we gladly publish the following communica- 
tion from a gentleman in Rochester, who is well 
qualified to speak on the subject. Nowis the time 
to prepare for planting an orchard. Here is a 
business, in which you can gain health and happi- 
ness, and get well paid for your labor in cash 
besides. ] 

Frrenp Wetts: I send you an account of our 
last Fruit Growers’ Convention, which was held 
here on 27th and 28th of January, also some sta- 
tistics of the nursery trade of Rochester and its 
vicinity. Weare proud of our name, “ The Garden 
City.” Inasmuch as our garden nurseries bring 


| us an annual income of over (1,000,000) one mil- 
all of comeliness that natural constitution can | 


give a man topped and crowned with religious | 


lion of dollars. and as our products in the line of 
trees are known throughout the United States, 


| and as we have now the largest nursery establish- 


men in the world, we think we are justly entitled 
to our name. The following proceedings of our 
Fruit Growers’ Society may be found interesting 


| and profitable to fruit amateurs in other local- 


ities. It will be seen that the United States 
Pomological Society holds its next annual con- 
vention at Rochester, in the month of September 
next. 
FRUIT GROWERS’ CONVENTION. 
The annual convention of Fruit Growers of Western 
New York was held atthe County Court room on the 27th 


spectators was quite large. There was a fine display of 
fruit, chiefly apples, pears, and grapes—there being some 
excellent var eties of the latter on exhibition. 

The following officers were elected for the year: 

President—P. Barry. Vice-Presidents, Ist--H. T. 
Brooks ; 24—Joseph Harris; 3d—W. B. Smith; Seere- 
tary—James Vick ; Treasurer—W. P. Townsend. 

Executive Committee—J. J. Thomas, C. W. Seelye, E. 
Moody, E. A. Bronson, H. N. Langworthy. 

The committee on subjects for discussion presented the 
following list : 

PEACH ON PLUM STOCK. 

1. Is the Peach more hardy when budded upon the 
Plum ? 

PEARS. 

2. How should Pears be put up for winter use in order 
to perfegt their ripening, and at the same time preserve 
their freshness 2nd fine favor? Also, does the surround- 
ing temperature of the atmosphere exercise any influence 
to hasten or protract the maturity of the Pear, according 
to the application cf heat or cold? 

8. Which are the most promising of the new and the 





very new sorts of Pears ? 
—< 
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4. Which are the best 14 varieties of Pears for family 
use? 

5. What soil is best suited to the Pear ? 

6. What is the best mode oftrimming the Standard and 
Dwarf Pear? 

7. Has the success attending the culture of Dwarf Pears 
in Western New York been such as to promise profit if 
planted largely in orchards f 

GRAPES. 

8. Which are the best varieties of Grapes for Western 
New York ? 

9. What are the relative advantages of long and short 
pruning of the Grape ? 

10. The best manner of pruning Grapes? 

11. What is the best manner of training Grapes for 
vineyard purposes ? 

APPLES. 

12. What are the six most profitable varieties of Winter 
Apples for market ? 

13. What is the proper distance for setting Apple trees 
and the best mode of culture ? 


14. What number of varieties, covering the seasons, and | 


what sorts are best for market? 

As it is contemplated that the American Pomological 
Society will hold its next session here in September, it was 
moved and adopted that a Committee of Arrangements 
be appointed to procure a suitable room to receive fruits, 
ete., and make further necessary arrangements. The ful- 


lowing named gentlemen were appointed such com- | 


mittee : 

P. Barry, James Vick, H. E. Hooker, Joseph Frost, C. 
W. Seelye, C. J. Ryan. 

The Convention assembled at half-past two o’clock, and 
the President, Mr. Ainsworth, delivered his annual 
address to the Society, which was upon the subjec! of 
Grape Culture. The address was very interesting, and 
contained much valuable information in reference to grape 
culture and modes of packing and preserving the grape. 
He gave some interesting statistics in regard to the profit 
of this fruit, referring to a number of persons who have 
made an immense profit by this culture. 

Mr. Oliver D. Chapin, of East Bloomfield, picked from 
seven and a half acres 77,952 pounds of grapes, which he 
sold for $5,185 52, which after deducting expenses for 
picking, boxing up, ete., left him a net profit of $3,177. 

Mr Ainsworth considered the best variety for early 
market to be the Hartford Prolific, while the best grown, 
the ne plus ultrz, of all varieties is the Delaware. The 
Concord, Diana, and Isabella varieties were each referred 
to and their merits and elements portrayed by the speaker. 
The address was, as we have before stated, very interest- 
ing and instructive, showing that Mr. Ainsworth has given 
much attention to this subject. 

The Society then proceeded to the discussion of the sub- 
jects mentioned above. 


An evening session was held for the discussion of some | 
of the topics above named ; during which an intercsting | 


talk was had upon the subject of grapes and grape cul- 
ture—a matter that just at this time, is attractiog a large 
share of attention in the horticultural world. 

On the morning of the 23th the Society met again and 
further continued the discussion of the questions st_bmii- 
ted by the Committee on the previous day. Pears, grapes, 
and apples were pretty thoroughly discussed. 

A vote was taken to determine the sense of the meeting 
as to the six best varieties of winter apples for marketing. 
The vote resulted in the selection of the following by the 


number of votes named: Baldwin, 14 ; Tompkins County | 


King, 14; Rbode Island Greening, 18; Roxbury Russet, 
18, Golden Russet 7; Northern Spy, 6. 
This note was added to the report of Committee. 
At half-past twelve the meeting adjourned. 
profitable meeting of the Society, and the discussions were 
interesting to all engaged in the culture of fruit. 


; THE NURSERY BUSINESS. 

Rochester, New York, has for some years past 
been the headquarters for the Nursery trade of 
this country. Very large semi-annual sales are 
made. The mode adopted for selling trees is by 
employing agents to canvass the country in dif- 
ferent States and procure orders. Each agent is 
supplied with a specimen book of engravings of 





It was a 





fruits, drawn and colored from-nature, representing 
all the popular varieties grown. Mr. D. M. Dewey, 
of Rochester, a few years since offered these col- 
ored plate books for sale ; he has now over 600 
varieties of fruits, flowers, evergreens, etc., which 
are sold for this purpose to nurserymen and tree 


| agents. The sales are made in the summer and 
| winter seasons, and the trees are delivered in the 


spring and fall. 
made in the fall. 

The business of selling trees has already be- 
eome very large by means of companies of two, 
four, or six persons, who organize a company, 
take orders for the stock, and then purchase of 
nurserymen to fill their orders. This has been 


The heaviest sales, however, are 


| found very profitable, as their men travel in all 
| sections of the country taking these orders. 


The 
demand for trees has never been so great as at 
the present time. Even old New England is now 
busily engaged in re-planting her fruit orchards, 
while the-great West require trees in great quan- 
tities for her new farms. 

I will give you some idea of Rochester nur- 
series in the following statistics: 

Among the nurserymen here, the firm of El- 
wanger & Barry take the lead. In fact, they are 
the largest nurserymen in the United States, and 
their trade amounts to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually. They commenced business in 
a small way, and by giving it their personal at- 
tention, added to shrewd, careful management, 
they have reached an enviable position among 
the business men of the city. Both have built 
palatial residences, and they conduct their busi- 
ness with a wise liberality that insures its success. 
They have about 500 to 600 acres of ground cov- 
ered with every kind of fruit and ornamental 
tree. They employ asmallarmy ofmen. Their 
trees are finely grown, and are sold over a wide 
range of territory. Their nurseries are located 
near Mount Hope, and are visited annually by 
thousands of people. 

Frost & Co., of the Genesee Valley Nursery, 


| have alse a large nursery, embracing between 
| three and four hundred acres. They do an ex- 


tensive business, and ship trees to Canada and 
to every portion of the United States. This firm 
employ a large force, and rank high among the 
nurserymen of the city. 

The nursery business in this country is yet in its 
infancy, and is destined to reach still greater pro- 
portions. It already affords employment not 


| only for a vast amount of capital, but to a large 


number of laborers, and has been the means of 
adding largely to the material wealth and pros- 
perity of our people. It has adorned and beanti- 
fied our pleasant city, making it one of the finest 
in the State. May this business, which has beea 
the means of doing so much good, long continue 


| to prosper. 


————@1-e oe 


Cappace Pxiants.—The Genesee Farmer de- 
scribes a novel way of raising cabbage plants practiced by 
a farmer who is usually very successful: “ He takes an 
old hog-trough in the fall and fills it with soil, and puts it 
on the top of a fence or any place that will be five or six 
feet from the ground. Here it remains all winter. The 
frost mellows the soil, and in the spring it will be fit to 
* work’ much earlier than the soil inthe garden. He sows 
the seed in the trough, and has all the plants he wants, and 
some for his neighbors, and earlier, we are told, than they 
ean be raised in any other way. A frost which will kil 
tender plants on the surface of the ground does not trouble 
those on the fence in the hog-trough.” 








IN PAVOR. 


Ir is pleasant te be recognized, approved, and 
commended. ‘Say what we may about “ indiffer- 
ence to public opinion,” and so forth, there are 
none who would not like to know that “ a gener- 
ous public’ approves their course. And the 
philosophy of the matter 1s simply this: We have 
an organ whose very function gives a love for 
praise. In many it is so large, and so over- 
wrought, that it becomes morbid, and approaches 
insanity. When perverted, it gives a boastful, 
swaggering disposition to men ; and to woman, 
false airs and—in combination with other ofgans 
—an excessive love for display. It also begets 
jealousy, when the subject imagines he is not get- 
ting his full measure of praise and attention. 

In merely worldly men it takes pride in owning 
the fastest horse and the best house ; having the 
most money, standing high in office, etc. ; while 
in godly men it takes a different turn, inclining 
them to do that which will make them the most 
useful and do th® most good; to lay up treas- 
ures in heaven by doing good among their fellow- 
creatures in THis world. The missionary at home 
and abroad is sustained and inspired by the feel- 
ing that his course is approved. The soldier in 
the field rejoices to know that his efforts are ap- 
preciated. The labors of the teacher are light- 
ened by the assurance that his work gives satis- 
faction ; and so it is with all. The good house- 
wife will get up a still better pudding to-morrow, 
if you praise the one she gives you to-day. 

We, too, confess our “ weakness” in this re- 
spect. As a mother loves to have her baby 
praised, so we love to have the good points of 
our JoURNAL appreciated. This is the simple 
truth, and we are not ashamed to say so. 

When “lots” of letters come to us by every 
post, assuring us how much real benefit as well as 
personal satisfaction has been derived from our 
teachings, we feel encouraged to put forth our 
best efforts to make still further improve- 
ments, and to render the JournaL a moral, intel- 
lectual, social, and spiritual montror, for the bet- 
ter regulation of every family and every individ- 
ual. 

The religious “‘ press’ is everywhere recogniz- 
ing our mission as useful and worthy. The Chris- 
tiar Inquirer of a late date said : 

The Amertcan PurenovoeioaL JourNAL AND Lire I1- 
Lustratep for January contains a fine portrait of General 
Bauks, with a sketch of his character and biography ; 
a Talk about the Mummies; the Secret of Beauty; the 
Beard—all illustrated, and a variety of reading matter 
and biographies, with illustrative portraits. The Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL is indispensable to believers in the 
science, and valuable and instructive to the general read- 
er. It is edited with marked ability, and.beautifully print 
ed. The January number commences a new volume. 

The Chronicle, an excellent religious family pa- 
per, discourses thus : 

One of the pleasantest and most readable papers that 
comes to our office is the Purenotocican Jounrnat. It 
is a quarto of twenty-four pages, published monthly, and is 
always filled with interesting valuable matter. The de- 
partment of Phrenology, of course a specialty, is edited 
with care, and profusely illustrated. Tae nature and all 
mysteries of the science are fully explained, and informa- 
tion is inserted here which can not be obtained in any 
other periodical. 

The Christian Advocate and Journal—Method- 
ist—has a kind word as follows : 
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The Amentcax Pumenotoctcat Jovrnat for January is 
unusually embellished. We usually {nd both instruction 
and amusement in this monthly visitor. 


The Christian Intelligencer, of New York, says 
of the JocrNnaL: 


Besides the matter pertaining to its specialty, it con- 
tains a great variety of articles that will interest many 
readers. 


The Jfome Journal, so well edited by Messrs, 
N. P. Willis and George P. Morris, those veteran 
journalists, often places us under obligation for 
kindly notices, of which the following is one : 


Talis suceessful periodical devotes much attention to 
discussing the science of Pbrenology, and each issue con- 
tairs moch useful and entertaining matier on other sub- 
jects. During the past year some three hundred engraved 
illustrations appeared in the Jovanat. The new volame 
opens well, and certainly promises to equal iis predeces- 
sors. We can safely recommend it to our readers, and do 
so right willingly. 


The Scottish American, an international weekly, 
says: 


A new volume (the 59th) of that extellent periodical 
the Purevovooiweat Journat anp Lire Iiivsteatep, is 
commenced. The present surpasses all its predecessors in 
poiat of the variety and interesting nature of its contents 
In the pages of the volume now issuing will be found a 
series of valuable articles on the sciences of Ethnology, 
Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, end Psychology 
This unique month!y is published in beautiful quario form, 
suitable for binding, at 1 50 a year. 


The literary editor of the N. ¥. Tribune thus 
gracefully notices our JournaL. He says: 

The Pureworocicat Jovurnat for January commences 
a new volume with a number distinguished for the vari- 
ety, popular character, and adaptation to the times, of its 
contents, under the skillful editorial care of Mr. 8. R. 
Weis. It contains an interesting sketch of the life of 
Major-General Banks, accompanied by a good likeness of 
the original; a dry chapter on “ Mummiegz,” with illustra- 
tions ; a collection of curious facts relating to “ Dreams ;” 
a fall revelation of the “ Secret of Beauty,” and an endless 
variety of miscellaneous facts and discussions which are 


often amusing, and always good to read even in “ the best 


regulated fanilies.” 


In reply to which we beg to say, “‘ Thank you, 
sir,” and to promise something still more inter- 
esting as we proceed-—something, indeed, which 
“the best regulated families” can not do with- 
out. 


Our NV. ¥. Sun, “ which shines for all,” says : 


The Purrvo.ocicat Jovrnat makes its appearance 
for Junuary very much improved. It is a publication de- 
signed to disseminate useful information, worth double 
the subseripuon price. 


The World goes into the merits of the subject 
more in detail. It says 


The Purrno:ocicat JovurnaL commences with the 
January number its thirty-n nth volame. It is now cdited 
by Samvuct R. Wexts, of the firm of Fowler and Wells, 
and its contents are uniformly entertaining, instructive, 
and excellent. Among the features of the new volame 
will be portraits, biographies, and phrenological charac- 
ters of distinguished pereons, and articles profusely illus- 
trated upon subjects of interest pertaining to Ethnolo.y, 
treating of the relations of the races of meu ; upon Physi- 
ology, giving imporiant facts in relation to every portioa 
of the haman anatomy; upon Phrenology, furnishing ev- 
erything new concerning this interesting science ; upon 
Physiogaomy, voticing the various characteristics indica- 
ted by differext formations of feature ; upon Psychology, 
commenting on all that is curious and noticeable in the 
manifestations of the spiritual nature ; in fact, upon all 
interesting subjects in this range of investigation, bearing 
upon the improvement of the mind and body, and the re- 
lations of man to man. 


| 
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ene treme 
Poewy ts itse:f a thing of God; 

He m.te bis prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power.—Bailey, 





THE WORLD IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 

On, call not this a vale of tears, 
A world of gloom and sorrow ; 

One half the grief that o’er us comes 
From self we often borrow. 

The earth is beautiful and good : 
How long will man mistake it ? 

The folly is within ourselves— 
The world is what we make it. 

Did we but strive to make the best 
Of troubles that befall us, 

Instead of meeting cares half-way, 
They would not so appall us. 

Earth has a spell for loving hearts— 
Why should we seek to break it? 

Let's scatter flowers instead of thorns— 
The world is what we make it. 

If truth and love and gentle words 
We took the pains to nourish, 

The seeds of discontent would die, 
And peace and concord flourish. 

Oh, has not each some kindly thought? 
Then let's at once awake it; 

Believing that, for good or ill, 
The world is what we make it. 








Questions or ‘‘ Generat Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tuovcuts” solicited, 

Tue Sovt.—C.C. 1. Is the soul the same as 


the mind ? or are they different entities ? oris the soul part 
of the mind? What work treats on tois subject? 


Ans. We regard the soul as made up of the intellectual 
and moral nature of man, or that these at least are the 
central, distinguishing elements of it. It is that which 
makes man, not brute. The lower animals have mind to 
a certain extent, but they have not the upper brain, rea- 
son, imagination, and those moral sentiments which con- 
stitute man a moral and accountable being. 

It perhaps can not be asserted that some of the facul- 
ties which are possessed by the lower animals in common 
with man sha! not be immortal, and constitute an element 
of the soul-life, and thus belong to our immortal state ; 
dignity, courage, and social affection, in a modified form, 
wiil duubtless be characteristic of the immortal human be- 
ing. But it is a sufficient answer to your question to say 
that the intellectual powers and moral feelings will con- 
stitute the soul of man; if any of the other powers shall 
constitute, as it were, its fringe, it will ot course be fit aud 
appropriate. What the foture life shall be, in all its pe- 
culiarities and phases, is known to no living man; and 
the Scriptures say, “It doth not yet appear what we sball 
be.” Whatever faculties we may want in the future Ife 
which belong to this, we shall have, and they will consti- 
tute a part of that which we understand by the word sovt. 

Metaphysics! and theological works generally speek of 
the soul as a thing accepted, and, for the most part, under- 
stood, without undertaking to define its nature elaborately. 
Noah Webster will give you about as much information on 
the subject as any one. . 


2. What is the best work out on the anatomy of the brain 
and ekull? 








Ans. “Spurzheim’s Anatomy of the Brain” is the best 
work that has ever been published on that subject, but it is 
now out of print. Sometimes a few stray copies can be 
found. “Gray’s Aratomy” is now at the head of that class 
of works, but it treats of the whole system. Price §7. 
Postage 50 cents. 

In regard to different phrenologists disagreeing in mark- 
ing charts, we have only to say that no cssential dis- 
agreement should occur. Where this is the case, we sup- 
pose that some of the parties are not qualified for their 
task. But physicians, educated in the same school, will 
sometimes differ in their estimate of disease; and all 
sciences which are administered by Judgment, and not by 
mathematics, will be liable to slight difference in admizis- 
tration. 


Size or Bratn.—J. 8S. Does the size of the head 
always indicate the power which enables one to accom- 
plish great things afier having eet out? I have noticed 
many instances of persons having large beads who were 
unab.e to understand or to apply their minds to one object 
as others of smailer heads; those having smaller beads 
always excelling, their ambition being greater. I am 
satisfied, ia my own mind, that those who have large heads 
are not the be-t scholurs, taken as a class, but on the con- 
trary those having medium-sized heads and of a nervous 
disposuion. Some seem to be very quick motioned, nerv- 
ous, ant perhaps can not stand so pard a pull for a long- 
time as others, but while they work they make the:r mark. 
There are some also who make a rough sppearance, are 
rather awk ward in whatever tney underteke, yet they bave 
the “stuff in them which will come out by hard labor. 
In our higher schools, debating societies have an import- 
ant place. There are but comparatively few who take an 
active part in them, and excel ia each branch. Gome can 
do nothing but write; others speak only, and extempora- 
neously best, and a few write and speak. It is a question 
with me whether one who can speak we/? off-hand, and is 
no writer at the outset, can ever learn to write well. Itis 
tne highest ambition of many young men of to-day to be- 
come distinguished speakers, and they wish to know how 
to write, Is it not best for one who, by hard labor, has 
found himself able to cope with our best academical 
speakers, but has little talent for writing, to push ahead, 
and take up some profession in life that will need more or 
less of eioquence to insure success? What is your opinion 
of one for the “ stamp” who has Language large, Compar- 
ison, Human Nature, Causality, and Firmness large, and 
Excitability and Activity “great,” and Self-Esteem and 
Conascientiousness, etc., * full,” with size of head 223 inches. 
He has a kind of restless, nervous disposition, and no love 
for quivt oceupatrons, but something exciting, calling him 
here and there continually ?” 

Ans. Large heads are not so likely to be so well sus- 
tained by the body as heads of smaller dimensions. 
Where the head is too large for the body, it is like giving 
a horse as much wagon as he can draw without any load 
ia it. Besides, there are many persons with large heads 
who have a du!l, sluggish temperament. Those who have 
medium-sized heads and good-sized bodies have a more 

i temp t, better health, and are able to 
use the power they possess—hence they succeed. In re- 
gard to the cases of this sort which you mention, you say 
they have a nervous disposition—that is to say, a keen, act- 
ive, susceptible nature. One scholar excels in one thing, 
and ther in ther, b some phrenological or- 
gans qualify them for one department better than another. 
Those who are slow to develop what is inthem have gen- 
erally a predominance of the Motive temperament; they 
learn slowly, but it sticks fast when they getit. They are 
like winter apples ripecing late and moderately, but are 

bst. and val when ripened. 

The difference in persons about writing and speaking 
depends, to a great extent, upon their Perceptive organs, 
including Language and the temperament’. Sometimes 
large Cautiousness prevents one from speaking off-hand 
on account of embarrassment, but he can write in private 
without embarrassment and read it. But we are of the 
opinion that there might be ten good speakers where there 
now is one, if proper care were taken in training them in 
elocution and off-hand public speaking as they are going 
through their school training. Our school books are 
almost exclusively made up of the most lordly style of 
composition. The old “English Reader” is made up of 
extracts from the writings of Blair, Addison, and others of 
their stamp; and the modern school books with the 
choicest passages of the orations of Webster and others, 
giving to the pupil an idea that he must talk like Web- 
ster or Cicero in his debating socicty and elswherc, or he 
makes an utter failure. If, on the other hand, school 
books were arranged with enough of the Addisonian and 
Websterian style to give breadth and grandeur to the pu- 
pil’s conceptions, but chiefly of a colloquial form of c »mpo- 
sition, and if the present teachers of schools would be less 
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ornate and stately in their style of speaking to the!r pupils— 
in thort, if students in the'r pubtie efforts would ¢alx in- 

tead of sp-ak, they would make far more progress in the 
art of public speaking. Nearly all students have the 
spread eagle style of composition, not because the young 
min¢ is not simple and direct in :ts nature, but because of 
the incorrect method of trainiog the mind. The debating 
society is perhaps the very best place to bring out this 
speaking quality. 

To your last question we say public lecturing on tem- 
perance, or some other subject, or the active practice of 
the law would meet the wants of your mind. 


Hrrencock axp Macartay.—B. C. At what time 
in the Poxenovogicat Jounnat were the biogrsphy and 
character of Edward Hitchcock and Thomas L. Macaulay 
published ? 


Ans, Neither were ever published in the Jounnat. 


Discrepanctes.—J. H. L. We can not under- 
take to harmonize or expla’n the discrepancies which dif- 
ferent phrenologists may make in examinations of heads, 
Nor can we, without mere information than jou give us, 
undertake to decide why a man, who is pronounced to 
have ceriain organs large, does uot manifest the qualities 
attributed to him. Perhaps he does not manifest any of 
his qualities so strongly as the head would indicate. His 
brain may be sluggish, or depressed in its action by bad 
habits. We should like to see the man and investigate 
the case. — 

“Two Women tn One Hovse.”’—L. U. R. asks : 
“Ts it trne that two or more women, of different families, 


can rarely agree to conduct their household affairs together, 
and is it caused by a defect of education ?” 


agree where cach has equal rights and authority; but in 
these c.ses there are always men in the question. A 
hundred young women will work in a shop or factory, and 
agree quite as wellas men. Disagreement in the house- 
hold must be attributed to the fact that they have formed 
a partnership with men, aad it might be fu:ir to claim that 
the men were the cause of the disagreement since women 
alone can agree well enough. There is something con- 
nected with the domestic relation which seems to require 
individuality, isolation, and retirement; and though the 
men can go to the shop and store and conduct their com- 
merce and manufactures harmoniously, in general, their 
wives, living in the same family, or same house in differ- 
ent families, are very apt to Jar or disagree. Not that we 
believe women per se are more quarrelsome, but because 
the domestic domicile or home, from its very nature, 
thould be exclusive and separate from all interference or 
jealousics. — 

Sait, Mix, etc —S. B. G. asks: “Is salt 
wholesome as itis used? If not, how are we to get along 
without ic?” “ What is your opinion of milk as an article 
of food for adults?” “ How shou!d qu’nsy, or enlargement 


of the tousils, be treated? Should the tonsils be taken off— 
and does the disease cause deafaess ?’ 


Ans, Salt, as it is commonly used, is not wholesome. If 
used at all, it shou'd be in moderate quantities. Meat, on 
which salt is most frequen'ly used by people, is eaten en- 


tirely fresh -by the meat-eating animals; and the dog or 


eat that has been compelled to ext meat that is salted, 
more or less, will always select that which has no salt and 
eat it first, afterward that which is salted least, and last of 
ail, if hungry, teat which is considerably salt. Many per- 
sons live without salt at all, and: thrive quite as well as 
those who eat it in a moderate degree, and much better than 
those who eat it largely. In regard to milk as an article 
of diet for adults, there are various opinions. Some con. 
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Artistic Anatomy.—A.F Can you procure ] 


me « work on the Proportions of the Human Figure, also 
| a work on Anafoay in connection with sevlptare? By 

answering me through the medium of your JouraNL and 
stating price in New Brunswick currency, you will oblige. 

Ans. We know no work devoted exclusively to the pro- 
portions of the human figure, but there are various books 
that contain the essential rules on that subject. You will 
probably find them in either of the following, which cover 
your second subject: “ Artistic Anatomy of the Human 
Figure,” by Henry Warren, priee 65 cents ; “ Faris’ Ar- 
tistic Anatomy of the Human Figure,” 1 vol. 8mo. with 
Altas of 24 plates, price about $15. New Brunswick cur- 
rency will be received at the ra'e at which it can be ex- 
changed on the day of its reception, but as that varies, we 
can not state the prica in that currency. 


Taat “ Pror.,”’ E. H. W.—If the coat referred 
to fits the customer, it matters li tle whether it was made 
for him or not. We presume you are right about the case 
being one of partial insanity. 


E. E. E.—The case of your pupil is interesting. 
Will you send us her likeness? if convenient, a front 
view and a three-quarter view. Let them be taken 
rather dark, so that the form of the forehead will not be 
| burned or faded out, and we will give our opinion of the 
case. See our “ Mirror ef the Mind” for instructions. 


E. D. H.—What would you call the size of a 
head measuring 21 inches a’ound the base, 14 inches from 
ear to ear over Firmnees, 11} inches around Individuality, 
and 124 inches from Individuality over the top of the head 
to Philoprogenitiveness ? 

Ans.—That is about average size for a man weighing 
150 Ibs., or full size for a woman weighing 120 Ibs. Fora 
child of 10 years of age it would be deemed large. 


Srorrerisc. J. R. T.—At present we can do 
nothing better than to refer you to the PurenoLocicaL 
Jovrnat for August, 1863, p. 54, where the cause and 
means of cure are pointed out. 


Music. L. M. N.—1. Would it be “ nonsense” 
to attempt the study ‘of music at twenty-seven years of age 
if there be a great desire to do so, together with a tolera- 
bly good ear and a determination to succeed ? 

Ans.—No, it would not be “ nonsense.” 

2. Would two years, of, say, two hours’ practice a day, 
enable one to play so that it would be a pleasure to them? 
Ans.—Yes, if that practice be properly directed. 


FamiLy ResemBiances, ETC —1. If my father re- 
sembles his mother, and my mother resembles her father, 
could you tell from my organization alone which of my 
parents I resemble? 


Ans.—Not with certainty. 


2. Can the color of the hair, eyes, etc., be told with cer- 
tainty in a blindfold examination? 


Ans.—No. 

8. Can phrenologists discover and take into account a 
magnetic influence proceeding from the organs? 

Ans.—Yes. 

4. Would you consider the marriage of a person of bil- 


ious temperament to one of sanguine temperament as 
physically correct ? 


Ans. —Yes; but it would be better if there was a blend- 
ing of the lymphatic in the wife. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Anytutne You Wantr.—From the 
purchasing of Books, Stationery, Garden, Flower, and 











stitutio's are made unduly fat by eating it. Some others 
flad it not so digestible as other kinds of food. Butwe | 
believe that generally milk may be taken with profit by 
adults. There are various ways of treating quinsy. One 
of the best .s to keep the whole system In good condition 
by proper diet and otber bygienic agencies. A wet band- 
age around the neck, with flannel over it, is perhaps as 
good a method to treat quiney, when it becomes estab- 
lished, as any other. The tonsils can be removed, without 
injury to the patient, by a skillfal surgeon. The hearing 
may bo affected by the diseased condition of that part of 
the throat, by suspending the action of the Eustachian 
tubes, a 


Paystogvomy. B.T. L.—What is the best work 
on physioguomy ? 
Ans.—The Pureno.ocicat Jovrnat for 1863 and 1864. 


Field Seeds, Agricultural Implements, Watches, Hats, 
Caps, and Coats, Fire-Arms, Surveyors’ Compasses, Spy- 
Glasses, Nautical, Mathematical, and Surgical Instru- 

ments, Drygoods and Groceries, Fancy Articles, Washing 
Machines, Clothes-Ringers, Baby-Jumpers, @erambulat- 
ors, Lecturiog my Manikins, Anatomical Piates, 
Drawings, Busis, Skulls, Portraits. Musical Instruments, 
etc., we are in the daily practice of sending by post, 
press, and os freight, anything which our pore f 
wish to purchase in this market. We fill orders daily 
from all parts of the world ; but our largest orders come 
from the pioneers in California, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Nebraska, Minnesota, Washington Territory, and 
tne British N. A. Provinces. Our trade with Europe is 
becoming extensive; end, through our Patent Office De- 
partment, we are rendenng important services to the in- 
ventors in hemisoheres. 

Write plamly, stating what you want, inclosing the 
amount, with a pre-paid envelope addressed to yourseif, 





There ts no reliable book on the subject. 


/ 





and you may expect a reply by return post. 





Priczrs.—We are now tasting the 
sweets of high prices. California “jomps.” a few years 
ago, were not wore extravagant than are the prices now 
fixed on ail eatabies, drinkables, and wearables. But 
money—currency—is plentiful and cheap, If greenbacks 
“do not grow on every bush,” they find their way into 
everybody’s poekets, and there never was so much money 
so universally reemeer’ in this country as now; and this 
permits laborers, me ers, hant 
and others, each and a'l, to put their priceaup. The con- 
sequence is we pay double for what we get, be it services, 
food, clothing, rents, or other commodities. 

The cost for paper, printing, engraving, folding, stiteh- 
iog, and binding is double that of former times. But we 
do not get unything like double rates. And after count- 
ing co-t, we see very clearly that we must increase our 
rates, or lose heavily. We shall, however, furnish sub- 
scribers at the rates agreed upon, é. ¢., $1 50 fur the year, 
and all subscriptions sent us before the first of July will 
be supplied at that price, after which it is probable that 
the subscrip:ion price of the Journau will be $2 a year, 
and we thiuk we can make it worth even double that price 
to every reader. — 

A Goop Pian.—lIt has become the 
custom, with all practical, common-sense people, to in- 
close an envelope, addressed to themselves, with stamp 
fixed in its place, in which to convey answers to their let- 
ters. 7Zhis done, there will be no delay or mistakes. 





Tue American PurRENOLOGICAL Joun- 
NAL enters upon a new year and volume with a splendid 
number and under very favorable auspices. It has been 
greatly improved since the return of Mr, Wr.us from Eu- 
rope, and is entiiled to augmented support from its friends 
and the public.—Rural New Yorker. 

Cot. Moors will please accept our thanks for his kind 
commendation, while we, on our part, may promise to 
make the JourNAL worth to the reader all and even more 
than it costs him, At peace instead of war prices for ma- 
terials, paper, printing, engraving. etc., we could greatly 
improve its quantity if not its quality. 


+ om 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Expose Him !—A victimized, swin- 
dled, and defrauded public fly to us—journalists—as a 
garroted citizen flies to the police for protection, and we 
are expected to stand guard over Phrenology and to ex- 
pose the wicked pretenders who prostitute our noble sci- 
ence for selfish ends. Letters come to us from the country 
asking us to “ warn the public” against this, that, and the 
other, not rea'iziog the fact that it would be /ibelows for us 
to publish the trutn about these persons. No, we can 
only give the word of alarm, and to inform our readers 
that there are “false prophets’? and impostors in tho 
world, that they may not be deceived. 

A letter comes to us from Vermont describing the ec- 
centric freaks of a self-styled “ professor,” who prinis on 
his bills a recommendation of Mr. We can only 
say in reply that if such indorsement was given, it must 
have been done a long time ago while the man was yet 
sane. Certain it is, he eould get no such indorsement now. 

Still others, who arc themselves perverted and de- 

praved, are doing their work—perverting and depraving 
viners with whom they come in contact. Some sell ob- 
scene books, drink, gamble, and worse than this, commit 
offenses not fit to be named, save in the court calendars. 
We are mortified when these reports come to us, but 
are not in any way vespousibie for their bad conduct, 


How Mvcn Can n I Maxe ?—Several 
young phonographers ask this question. We rep'y, from 
$5 to $50 per week, depending on capacity. A fairly ed- 
ucated young man who can write from 150 to 170 words 
a minute, would earn from $15 upward a week ; and if he 
can write 200 words a minute, he can command the high 
est rates. 

For reporting sermons, from $5 to $10 are paid. For 








neec! orations, on special occasions, more than this. 
E orreporting law Sooty - gee —_ are ents If we 
are correctly in lately received eome 


$3,000 for reporti oS pamaiiiee f a recent couri- 

Siced fn. the Wert La w reporters in New York havo 

meets in eT ee og AL fe ed 

wunen am mearrany geetoen, io best, investment 
a 

gies can Thake of his time. 
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NEW w AY OF 
Patent Office 


Co.itxs’ Improvep Mope or Trarmimxe Hops.— 
The above engraving represents in perspective an im- 
proved mode of training hops, invented by Mr. Freprric 
W Coxttys, of Morris. Otsego County, N. Y., for whom 
a patent, dated December 1, 163, was obtained through 
our office. 

Previous to Mr Collins’ invention—as the farming and 
especially the hop-growing community are well aware— 
hops had been trained vertically through their entire 
length, and _consequent'y very long poles were required 
for this purpose. In this state of things those engaged in 
raising hops were very commonly obliged to depend 
upon others for their supply of poles, and frequently 
these were required to be transported from a consider- 
able distance, and obtained at no small expense. The in- 
vento: has obviated this difficulty by placing a short pole 
or stake only sufficiently long to support the vine to the 
point at which it usually commences to bear in each hill, 
and then training the hops borizontally from that point 
upon twines extended across the tops of the poles from 
hill to hill, the twine being fastened firmly to each pole 
near the top, and extending to the top of the pole in the 
contiguous hill. The result of this arrangement is that 
the bearing portion of the hop vine is trained horizon- 
tally upon the twines, where it receives the rays of the 
sun to betier advantage, is. less exposed to the effects of 
windy weather, and the fruit is much more easily and 
conveniently gathered. The yield is said by those who 
have tried this method to be very much increased by it, 
and the. quality of the fruit improved. But a primary 
advantage, and one which hop-growers must, we think, 
appreciate, is the great reduction in the cost of setting out 
a hop-yard, which this improvement accomplishes. 

Mr Collins has also taken steps to secure his invention 
abroad. Further information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. Collins as above, or Mr. William H. Pratt, 
Quilford, Chenango County, N. Y. 


Department. 





Wuicu ts Best?—It is almost too late in the 
day to recommend the sewing machine as a useful article 
in a family. No well-regulated household is without one. 
This question settled, the next thing to do is to select the 
one best suited to your requirements. Both of the cditors 
of the ome Journal have long had the Grover & Baker 
machine in their households, and can speak from expe- 
rience. We therefore have no hesitation in saying that 
we like this macbine, and for the following reasons: ist. 
It is more simple, durable, and less liable to derangement 
than others. 2d. It sews from ordinary spools, and no re- 
winding of thread is necessary. 3d. It sews with equal 
facility all fabrics, the most delicate and the heaviest, and 
with all kinds of thread, silk, cotton, or linen. 4h. Its 
seam is so strong and elastic that it never breaks. 5th. It 
fastens both ends of the seam by its own operation. 6th. 
Its seam, though cut at every sixth stitch, remains firm, and 
neither runs nor ravels In wear. But, besides the above 
qualities to recommend the ~ Grover & Baker,” it has a 
faculty which no other machine possesses: it makes beau- 
tuful embroidery without any change of arrangement.— 
Tome Journal, 

Ticut Boots.—The “ pest” of fashionable feet 
is tight boots. What agony they cause ! what crops or corns 
they cause to grow, and what ugly-looking feet they beget! 








The extent of the suffering from tight boots is very great, 
as nearly all old men and most young men do know by 
painful experience. How those barbarians, the Chinese, 
must suffer by having their feet so pinched, and all for the 
sake of “foolish fashion!” But we—sensible Americans 
—are coming to a better “ understanding.” And now we 
may have boots to fit the feet, instead of an abortive at- 
tempt to make the feet fit the boots. The new patent last 
invented by Mr. J. C. Piumer, of Boston, is, we are glad 
to know, coming into general use, and all sensible people 
will insist on having their shoes and boots made on this 
improved last. We have tried them, and simply wish all 
our friends and patrons to enjoy the same luxury. Let 
shoemakers use the “ Plumer” last. 


| Riterary Hotices, 











[AU works noticed in Tue ParEno.ocioat JovRNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.] 


A Crrricat History or tae Docrete or a Fv- 
turk Lire, with a complete bibliography of the subject. 
By William Rounsevilie Alger. Philadelphia: George 
W. Childs, 1864. [Price, $3 50.} 


With such a work as this before us, we can not help 
feeling some regret that we have not the broad pages of a 
quarterly at command in which to do it something like 
justice. As itis, we mast put aside the labor of years with 
merely a paragraph. The quarteriies will no doubt do 
their duty by it. The learning, research, and industry, 
the results of which are laid before the public in thia vol- 
ume, are traly astonishing. Mr. Alger has shrunk from no 
toil and has shown himself competent for every task. The 
result isa work of which any scholar may well he proud— 
a complete, systematic, and lucid view of the whole mo- 
mentous subject of the life to come. The details are 
thoroughly elaborated and grouped; no mere collection 
of facts, but facts transmitted by thought, and presented in 
their relations. Perfect distinctness of topic and clearness 
of statement characterize the work. Each thing is placed 
under its proper head. There is neither confusion, vague- 
ness, nor dubious language. The stand-point from which 
Mr. Alger looks at his subjec’ is that of “liberal Chris- 
tianity” (so called), and the orthodox reader will find much 
in his work to which he can not subscribe, but in regard 
to its value and importance as a historical exposition of the 
subject there can be no difference of opinion. 


Oren-Ain Grape Co_rure.—A practical Treatise 
on the Garden and Vineyard Culture of the Vine and 
the Manufacture of Domestic Wine. By John Phin. For 
sale by Fowler and Wells. [Price, $1 25.] 


The grapevine requires carefal and proper manage- 


ment at this season of the year, in trimming the vines | 


particularly# So much attention is now given to the sub- 
ject of grape culture, that we shall no doubt realize soon 
the prediction made by Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Presi- 
dent of the United States Pomological Society, made a few 
years since at a meeting of the Society at Washington, 
D.C., “ That the peopie of the United States would within 
twenty-five years sit under their own vine and fig-tree, and 


drink as a common beverage the wines of their own vin- [ 


tage.” By reference to Appleton’s New American Cyclo- 
pedia, we find the only work recommended on the manage- 
ment of the vine is ~Phins Open-Air Grape Culture.” 
his book should be fn the hands of all grape-growers. 
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Lire anpD CorresPonpeNce Br THEODORE PARKER. 
By Jobn Weiss. In two volumes, with portraits and 
other illustrations. New York: D. Appieton & Co., 
1864. [Price $6.] 

In Mr. Weiss, Theodore Parker has found a sympathetic 
and earnest biographer—one who saw him from the point 
of view of a friend and a disciple, and, loving and ad- 
miring him, has set his life before the world in the light 
of the reverend affection which he awakened in the hearts 
of those who knew him best. To those who belong to the 
particular school of thinkers of which Mr. Parker was the 
representative, this work, and especially the correspond- 
ence which makes up so large a part of it, will be hailed 
with delight and esteemed an inestimable treasure. - If 
those who receive the Scriptures as, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, a revelation from God, are disposed 
to sit down to the perusal of these volumes, they must ex- 
pect to find much in them that will prove exceedinzly of- 
fensive to their religious sentiments. Theodore Parker 
was a strong, earaest, honest man, but not a Christian 
believer, and saw in the Lord’s Supper only “a heathen- 
ish rite” and in the miracles of the Bible a collection of 
“ myths ;”’ and what hz thought he was never afraid to say. 


RaMBiLes AMonG Worps--their Poetry. Wit, and 
Wisdom. By William Swinton. New York: Dion 
Thomas, 1864. [Price, $1 50.} 

The reader should not let the title of this book mislead 
him. It is not atall dictionaryish. It is a lively. racy, in- 
teresting work, and none the less a useful one. I wili be 
read with zest and afterward referred to with profit. The 
information it contains is varied and extensive and is con- 
veyed in a style at once elegant and lucid. If you don’t 
believe that there is more in words than is obvious at first 
sight, read Mr. Swinton’s book and be convinced. 


App.LeTon’s Unirep States Postan Guipe, con- 
taining the chief Regulations of the Post-office Depart- 
ment aod a Complete List of Post-offices throughout the 
United States, with other Information for the Pople. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, [Published quarterly 
at $1 a yeur.] 

A useful work, prepared at the request and under the 
sanction of the Postmaster-General of the United States, 
and is designed to mect a want which has heretofore ex- 
sted—the publications of the Department and those by 
private enterprise hitherto having been made up solely 
of volumino is laws and regulati y for the 
guidance of postmasters, but of no great value to the 
public generally. 
Tae Nationa, Dest, Taxation, CURRENCY, AND 

Banking System of the United States, with some Re- 

marks oa the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

By James Gallatin. New York: Hosford & Ketcham, 

1864. [Price, 25 cents.] 


A well-written pamphlet of 61 pages on a subject of much 
interest and importance to everybody. Mr. Gallatin crit- 
icises Mr. Chase pretty sharply, but not captiously or un- 
kindly. Wedo not pretend here to pass a judgment upon 
the doctrines of the work. 





A Historica War-Map or THE SOUTHERN AND 

Borper States. New York: Phelps & Watson. 

A handsome map with the principal strategic points 
and the various battle-grounds marked on it. A brief 
description of the battles and skirmishes of the war is 
prefixed. 25 cents. 

Mr. Horace Waters sends us the following new 
music: “ Sweet Little Nell!” song and chorus. Words by 
M. E. Kidder—music by Mrs. Parkhurst. 

“ Weep no more for Lily,” song and chorus. Music by 
Mrs. Parkhurst—words by Mrs. W. V. Porter. 

“The Angels are Hovering Near.” Words by H. W. 
Adams—musie by Mrs. Parkhurst. 

“ Angel Mary”—a ballad. Words and music by Mrs 
Parkhurst. 

Foster’s Melodies—No. 21,“ Mr. and Mrs. Brown,” a 
comic duet, by Foster. No. 24, “When O!d Friend: 
Were Here.” Foster. No. 18, “If You've Only Got a 
Moustache.” — 

Epwarp Conxuiy, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet ably advocating “ Mr. Benton’s Policy 
of Developing the Mineral Lands of the United States,” 
and showing the necessity of furnishing access to the 
Rocky Mountains by the construction of the Northern and 
Central Pacific Railway. It is shown that the opposite 
policy is highly detrimental to the best interests of the 
country. 
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Ardbertisements 


To ADVERTISEMENTS We can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief annotincements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 19th of the month. 


N RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyo, LL 


HARLES H. SHEPARD, M_D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


HE GRAPE CULfURIST, 

Now in press, and will be issued in a 
few days. The Grape Culturist, a plain, 
practicai treatise on the cultivation of the 
native grape. Fall and explich Groctens | 5 
are given tor pagating by cuttings in the 
open air dg 5 glass; also the best 
method of grafting, fl = hg, pruning, train- 
ing, hybridizing, growing trom ” puild - 
ing propagating houses and hot-beds, gar- 
den culture, vineyard culture, diseases, 
insects, description of varieties, and a gen- 
eral review of the various systems of training 
in use. More fully illustrated than any | 
other work heretofore issaed upon the sub- 
ject. Price, $1 25. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, Address. 

ANDREW 8. FULLE 
Horticulturist, Brooklyn, N. 


GG B. FOWLER AND CO., Manufactur- 
e ers and Dealers in Fowler’s Cele- 
anne Adding Machines. Price Five Dol- 
ars, 

















A DESIDERATUM. 

This novel invention combines cheapness 
and simplicity with accuracy and speed, and 
supplies a want long felt by Book-keepers, 
Accountants, Lumber Dealers, and business 
men generally. As an economizer of time 
and mental labor it stands unrivaled. 

oe machine or tablet will be found 
especially adapted for tallying Lumber, 
weight of Metals, Hides, Grain and Coal; 
also for taking the number of yards or frac- 
tions of yards in an invoice of Dry-Goods, a 
Proot Rale in proving a column of figures, 
° Cash Rule for registering cash sales of the 

lay, etc., 

ew han with fall directions, sent to 
Agents on —— ot retail price, and should 
orders be received by the — there- 
after, they will be credited with the differ- 
ence between the wholsale ant retail price 
on the first order. 

practical men as Acnate want- 
ed to sell ssachines and territo To such 


R Co., 
87 vark ay (Room 21), New York, 
— AND PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 





B. ATSON, 
___ Old Colony Nurseries, eg Mass. 


(NONVERTIBLE SHELTER FENUVE. 
Foorr’s a. Dro. 177u, 1961. 
A ae yg a Fence with 


ground, = high eek he to uneven 


Its chief 
os pom oy IN SUMMER 
Tre SEELTER IN WiNree, 

panels of fence doubled together, the 

boards intertap like a Venetian blind, f 
&@ rain-proof shel: The sections united 
form an 3a weirs an endless com- 
popes wd form struc'ures, por- 


pages 
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7 NGLISH CARPETINGS. — ROYAL 

Velvet and Brussels Carpetings from 

the most celebrated English manufactories, 
at HIRAM ANDERSON’S 
TEN SPACIOUS SALES-ROOMS. 


Also. 
LOWELL THREE-PLY ann INGRAIN 
hae RPETS. 
large assortment of 
HEARTIL-RUGS MATS, MATTINGS, 
GE TABLE anv PIANO- 
COVERS, HITE axp COLORED 
HOLLAND axp GOLD WINDOW- 
SHADES, FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS from 
three to eighteen feet wide, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
All googs are guaranteed. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 
No. 99 Bowery. 
G2” Sign of the large Golden Eagle. 


SALESMEN WANTED. Salaty p paid. 
Apply (with stamps) to HARRIS BROS., 
Boston, Mass. 34 


He SKELETONS ; imported from 

France. ANATOMICAL Cnarts, Man- 
IKINS, and other apparatus used by Physi- 
cians and Lecturers. Farnished by FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8. Surgical Instruments, Syringes, 
Magnetic Machines, etc., supplied at manu- 
facturer’s prices. 


HORT HAND. All works on Phonogra- 
phy m: a be had of 
LER & WELLS, New York 


RAPE VLNES. First-class vines of 
Allen’s Hybrid, Concord, Creveling, 
Delaware, Diana. Hartford, Prolific, Iona, 
Isabella, Rogers, No. 4. 15. and 19, and many 
other varieties for sale as low as vines of the 
same quality can be had elsewhere. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

My st ck of Strawberry Plants is not large, 
but I will sell at the same prices as last sea- 
son. Triomphe de Gand, Wilson, Boston 
Pine, Austin, Downer, etc, etc., at $6 per 
1000. Priced catalogues sent free to all ap- 
plicants. 

I have also a good stock of Raspberries, 
Currants, Blackberries, “ at low rates. 

8. FULLER, 
‘audien N.Y. 


rT §.B. SMITT’S CELEBRATED MAG- 
NETIC MACHINES, 429 Broadway, 
watee Orders received by FOWLER % 
. It 




















ADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S wiaGs 
or Toupees made of the very best ma- 
terials, and warranted not to shrink or turn 
up behind, at prices 25 per cent. lower than 
od other establishment in the city. Ladies’ 
W'gs, Half Wies, Braids, Bands, Carls, ete., 
always on hand or made to order. 
Gentlemen residing in any part of the 
States can have Wigs or Tou made to 
order by sending their Measure and sample 
of Hair ; and if not approved of to be re- 
turned. 
V. LAINE’S Inratursie Mernop or 
Muasueine THe Heap. 
No. 1. Round the head 
“ 2. From ae 9 Temple be- 
low the 
“ 3. From the Hair on the Fore- 
head tothe Pole ofthe Neck. “ 
“« 4, From Ear to Eur % 
Victor Laine’s Improved Liquid Hair Dy-. 


This world-renowned Hair Dye is su- 
ior to any other for Dyeing a Natural 
Bisck or Browo. For sale or applied. 
Prices: lenge olen, $1 25 5 small size, 75 cts. 
VICTOR LaINE’S 
Hair Dye and Wig Factory, 
66 Chatham Street, Sweeny's Hotel, N. Y. 


rE FLANNEL ARMY AND 

TRAVELING ee Shirts 

made to measure, a perfect fit, superior 
and workmanship, $24 and $30 


per dozen. 

G2 Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making, at JAMES Song 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishmen' 
Canal Street, near Greene Street, New a 


Throw off 
the Yoke. 
McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 
Ready-made, or made to measure, at 273 
treen wich mt two doors above tir | ES 
Ties, Mon Meriep an and . 


lished 181. Te scorers _ 














CUSTOM BOOT-MAKERS 


IN POSSESSION OF OUS MOST RECENT 
AND IMPBOVED MODELS OF LASTS. 


N answer to 

numerous “in- 

5 dividual” inquir- 

ies in reference to 

the “PaTEnT 

Last” and 

“Boots aNnD 

@ Sroxzs” made 

*) thereon ; how 

. and where of 

PLUMMER’S PATENT ~ pa a 

Boots axp Siors 

have the above es “a © 

PATENT STAMP ing “custom” 

IN COLORS boot-makers, now 

on one of each pair of ~ Pe oe of 

ready-made. recent 

nd oe m proved 

models of Lasts, originated since July Ist, 
1363. 


Ther are nu: other li 3 who 
have lasts from earlier models, which have 
proved defectivs in details, not having 
sufficient “spring” or “fullness to the 
inside,’ which have given the boots a ten- 
dency to wrinkle, and tread outward. 

A. R. Bills, Rockland, Maine. 

os & ‘Smith, Woodstock, vt 

M.A , 39 St, Boston, 








- Burbank, New Bedford. 
By A. Leicht, 616 Water Street, N. Y. 
J. M. Shultz, Hudson, S 
T. & J. Fearey, Albany, 


H. H. Gray, Livtle Falls, 
Lewis & Co, Utica, 
. Edwards, Rome, 
andrews, coon te 
Dougal, 8 
jodge. 


“ 





A. 
Me 
Ww. 
w. 
G. Sholes. Choveland’ Ohio. 
ter Scott, Toledo, 
H. Jenks & Co., . Lafayette, Ind. 
N. Bree, Peru 
. F. We-sels, Decatur, Th. 
Sidney Lanphear, Springfeld, Ill. 
G. M. Knox, Rockfo 
G. Tendick, * Jacksonville, 
J. T. Jewett, Post Office Rodin, Chicago, 
Til. 


Campbell & Sona, Afilwaukie, Wis. 
P. W. Peter-on, cs . 


John Daniels, Hartland. - 
Nelson Rollefson, Stone Bank, “ 
C. C. Tyler & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
¥ ward Lefavour, ae 
©. H. Tarner, Fentonville, “ 
William C. Warriner, Davenport, Iowa. 
W. H. Robison, Dubuque, 
Hale & Cox, 8t. Loui ee. 


J. ashington, 

Leonard Beokert, Puiledstphie, Pa., No. 
716 Chestnut Street. 

De aie Philadelphia, Pa., 148 North 
ans treet, above » West side. 

R. E. Loud, New Castle, Penn. 

J. Duna & ©o., eeny Fs N. Y. 

8. B. Wales, Laporte, I 

Wiuleut & Wygant, hd acivilte, Penn. 

Curtis Davis, Londonderry, 4% 

C. W. Patterson, South Dedha' 

Jom McKnight, Barre (Alton’ Village), 


p a 
hy oo & Co., Auburn, N. x. 


we Hayward, Geneva, 
Tozer Canandaigua, ¥. ne 


H. N. Berrs, Medina, 

Thomas Muson, Lockport, bed 
370 Field Baitslo.” « 
James Eichenlaub, Jr., Erie, Penn. 
Kimball & Reed, Columbus, Ohio. 

F. P. Huldy, Cincinnati, 

D. McKenzie & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Robert James, 


RTABLE PRINTING OFFICES— 
of Merch 


F 
E. 
M. 
J. 
T. 
Pe 
Cc. 
J. 





York. Circalar sent 
of Type, Cuts, etc., six cents. 

H —y =o snane FOR 1:64. 
oe @ 





Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 





GPT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEW- 
ING MACHINES. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 186°, 
SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 

Tas mechine is constructed of entirely 
new principles of mechanism, possessing 
many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been examined by the most 
experts, and ghee me to be 
aud perfection combin 

The following are the S petantiet objections 
a against Sewing Machines: 

. Excessive fatigue to the operator. 

. Liability to get out of order. 

3. Repenae, trouble, and logs of time in 
repairing 

4. " Tacapacity to sew every description of 
mai 


5. 5 tee noise while in operation, 
THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS 
EXEMPT FROM ALL THESE OBJEC- 

It has a straight Pe yom dicular 
action, makes th 2 t Bnultle Stitch, 
which will Sumer "~ oor ravel, aa is 
alike on both sides; performs perfect sew- 


ing on ev descr] of material, 
Leather to the fi Nansook Muslin, with 
, from the coarsest 


cotton, linen, or silk 
to the finest number. 

Having neither Cum nor Cog Wheel, and 
the leat oo le friction, it rans as smeoth 
as glass, and 
maniuensiidiaiiiat A NOISELESS MA- 

CHINE! 

It requires fifty per cent, less power to 
drive it than any other Machine in market. 
A girl twelve years of 
steadily, without fatigue or 

Its strength and wonders aim picky of 
construction, renders it pone impossible to 

t out of order, and is guarunteed by the 

mpauy to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may 
desire to supply mselves with a capener 
——e call and examine this Un led 

But, in a more especial manner, de we 
solcit the patronage 0! 

MERCHANT og a 
COACH MAKE 
HOOP-SK 4 p MANUFACTURERS, 
M MAKERS, 


RS, 
SHOE BINDERS. 
Religivus and Charitable Institutions will 
be liberally dealt with. 
phoney OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 
o. 1. Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
me Guage, Braider, and Corder, 
plete 


a * 8. Eeeeenenion Se Sa 
with Rolling Foot aad Oil Cup... 988 
One-half hour's instruction ts aupicient 
to enable any person to work Ge 

to their entire sutigfaction 1 
Acents Wanrtep for all towns in the 
where br ica cn. 

Unians Bootes, e . seent 
whom a liberal 


Terms, inveriably Casn on es 
T. J. MoARTHUR & OO., 
ches Bresdway. . 


D'tiuc WILSON & PHILLIPS’ HYG! 


ENIC ES?t MENT, 665 North 
Beet, "8 Phneterpnte. 
applied 
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we WILL YOU DYE? 

LDRICH'S IMPERIAL POMADE 

For Changing Gray, Re‘, or Flaxen Hair 
to a beautifal Brown or Black by a few ap- 
plications, withoat dycing. 

It does not dye the hair, but by its chemi- 
cal combinatioas the coloring mat- 
ter, causing it to become its original 4 in 
less time than any by other 

It contains 1 mineral or other a 
such as of lead, nitrate of silver, etc., 
which ali hair restorers contain. 


ju 
have often 
It is by far the Pp 
is sufficient in most cuses. to produce 
the desired effect, after which the bair is 
kept in the most beautiful state by the oc- 
easional use. Gve it a fair trial, and if not 
satisfied as to the a, the money wili in 
all cases be refund 
eis will find this Pomade an indispen- 
toilet article, both asa hair dressing 
and pom oh rfume 
Gentlemen whine whiskers have become 
gray can have them restored t) a rich dark 
color by the use of the Pomade. 
Prepared only by 
ARNOLD ALDRICH, 
870 Broadway, N. Y 
Sent to any part of the United States. 
Price 50 cents. 


Sold by Helmbold, 594 Broadway. 


HE CULTIVATION OF THE CRAN 

berry is much more easy and successful 
in the common dry soil of privete gardens, 
market gardens, or in fleld —s than in 
the usual clumsy way in bogs and mead- 
ows. The yield this season. in my method 
of cultare, was over 400 bushels per acre. 
Explicit directions for cultivation, with price 
of Cranberry Piants, and all other useful 
and ornamental! ‘Trees, Plants, and Shrubs, 
wh. be sent by mail. au Wateon by 
mail. 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


EMOREST’S N. Y. ILLUSTRATED 
NEWS. A Weekly Journal of Illus- 
trations on all live subjects, and a National 
and Family ee it its most compre- 
nensive sense. Yearly, $3 50. Do not fail 
to Cy it. Price 8 cts, mailed Free on re- 
celpt of price. No. 90 man Street. 


HEALTH MAGAZINE FOR THE 
MILLION. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
Formerly the Water-Ccre Jovenat, 
EDITED BY BR. T. TRALL, M.D., 


Is Devoted to Hygienic Medication, Bodily 
Desslopmet and the Laws of Life. 


In it 


THE TRUE NATURE OF DISEASE, 
together with its rational and proper treat- 
ment is fully explained, and the earnest 
endeavor of its conductor is to give to the 
public a 

FIRST-CLASS HEALTH JOURNAL, 
which shall fully meet the demands of the 
age and contribute to improve the condition 
the masses. 


THE LABORING CLASSES SHOULD 
HAVE IT. 











Its plain and practical teachings will im- 

to them a knowledge of such principles 

as are of vital interest to all, and enable 

them to be in a measure independent of the 
professional and ruling classes of socie:y. 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT. 

From no other Journal can so mach 
valuable information be derived relating te 
healsh and the treatment of disease, Re- 
ports are furnisbed for pnd pee of interest- 
ing cases of medication and treatment, which 
are of themselves of incalculable value to 
every family in the land. 


THE EDITOR'S MEDICAL NOTES 
are always full of interest, being replete 
with suggestions touching health apd 
disease, 

A new volume commenced January 1st, 
1864. Subscriptions can begin at avy time. 

All the back numbers for 1863 can be sup- 


TERMS: $1 50 yeer in advance; 
four $5; ten jy BA copies, #1 each. 
mee 9 wing 00 D mr 1864 is entided to 
A engraving ot Dr. Trat.. 

Address ie ae 


RALL & CO., 
No. 15 Laignbie New York. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED ELASTIC STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 
Were awarded the Highest Premiums over all competitors at the State Fairs of 


NEW YORK, 
VERMONT, 
IOWA, 
INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN, 


ILLINOIS, 
KENTUCKY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHIO, 


OREGON, 


And at every respectable Institute and County Fair held in 1968. 
SALES-ROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK. 


PUTNAWS CLOTHES-WRINGER. 
PUTNAM CLOTHES-WINGER. 
*_ The ony reliable Self-Adjusting 
Wringer. 
No wood work to swell or split. 
‘ No thumb screws to get out of or- 
er. 
WARRANTED WITH OR WITH- 
OUT COG-W HEELS. 








It took the Firsr Paswtun af 
ag seven State and County Pairs 
in 1863, and is, without an exception, 
the best Wringer ever made, 
Instead of believing the statements of parties interested in the sale of other Wringers, 

TRY IT, AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 

Test it thoroughly with any and all others, and if not entirely satisfactory, return it. 
It will wring anything from a thread to a bed-quilt without alteration. 
Patented in the United States, England, Canada, and Australia. Agents wanted in 


every town. 
No. 2, $550; No.1, $6; No. A, $8. 


Manufactured and ona Ny and retail, by 
E PUTNAM MANUFACTURING 00 
No. 3 Platt Street, New York, and Cleveland, dnio. 
8. C NORTHROP Agent. 








A GREAT SUCCESS! UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF SEWING 
MACHINES. 


THE 


Never fail to satisfy those who 
give them a thorough trial, and 
wherever introduced are rapidly su- 
perseding all others. 

: sigh nsdic und ste, taking 
ng 

Shuttle Sewing Machines the Srrteu, which is alike on 
both sidea, and for econom economy, durabil'ty, elasticity, and beauty 1s the only stitch » ate 
of use. They are propelled by Cams, which produce better-timed motions for sewing than 
can possibly be obtained by cranks or links. They work like a “ thing of life,” the Scotto 
throwing out its loop, and then stending still uotil the shuttle passes through, when both 
draw upon the threads together making the stitch tight and strong. They are capable of 
running at very high speed, and being smoothly finished, and making five stitches to every 
rev — a bet ng a wheel, aspeed unequaled by any other shuttle machine in ure. 

the “ Wren” is acknowledged, wherever known, to be the BEST 

SEWING MACHINE MADE, and is unequaléd in its simplicity of conatruction, Powsr, 

Dvueasiity, Ease of MANAGEMENT, and the great beauty and certainty of its operation. 
EVERY MACHINE IS WARRANTED. 

All orders or communications from Families, Tailors, Seamstresses, Clothiers, Harness 
Makers, ete., in the country, will receive prompt attention. 

Send for Descriptive Circular and Samples of Work. 

AGENTS WANTED in every locality. 

P. 0.—Box 2,041. Address 506 Broapwar, New Yorx. 

Weep'’s Patent Lock Strrew Sewtne Macnatxes.—No machine has ever made its M4 
pearance in the Sewing Machine Market which so fully merits the appreciation and 
trop which meet it everywhere. The workmanship displayed inh its ath, the a simple 
yet scientific principles of its working, its great strength and absence of friction in 
parts, the wide range of its is capscity, » eae as be the finest — 4 the heaviest teathe 

r, naking the stitch alike on bothsides, its ease of management and its durability, render 
ftjus the thing 20 long needed, yet so > tong sought for in vain. We ro fully recommend it to 
our friends.— Chicago Tribune. 


WEED LOCK STITCH 





ASHIONABLE DRESS RLSVASS. 


Every Lady should — ps 
sdaine Danenette Imperial 


vators. They are ind Hp Bem piled ts tho ehotpaas 
most article for rae saatle ctyie, 
yt SEEDS PREPAID BY 


festoons, or 
iformty all nd. Sen oh pat. amet stag 
pe ay ait around, Bon by mai pa Eg 
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ct| DP oae: JEROME th Brow ELECTRI- 
OAL ey? y. } 


THE WONDERFUL 
CANTERING HORSES. 


6 bene: ieinmadbah endhes the most live- 
ly interest with all the boys and girls, 
and those parents who desire rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes for their children. 
THEY ARE UNEQUALED 
as a means of delightful outdoor exercise, 
They run by the weight of the rider; are 
guided by the bridle. 
Call and take a ride, or send stamp for ecir- 
cular and price list. 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
498 Broadway, New York. 


i a MUSEUM, THE OLDEST 
and best juvenile magazine in the 
world. Commeuces its twenty-fourth year 
with the January number. It co. tains the 
choicestand most instructive stories, the best 
historical and descriptive articies, and the 
most interesting miscellaneous reading 
suited to the capacity of¥the young. The 
pie department and illustrations are 
Prizes are given monthly. 
raved portrait of Hiram 

Hatchet, one of 4 editors, presented to 
J new su 

One of Wheeler py Wilson’s best $45 
Sewing Machines given to any one who will 
obtain sixty new subscribers. 

Send for a specimen number. 
BR ey 
only $la as cents. 
RNS. Publisher, 

im Fulton Street, N. Y. Ciry. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


HOW TO WRITE, 

HOW TO TALK 

HOW TO BEHAVE, 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS, 
Universally ay eaneeiasene to s- the best 
book on these subjects ever lished, are 
all cuuteined in one volume, Cotithed 


Hanp-Booxs ror Homz In- 
PROVEMENT. 

This volume —— itself constitutes a com- 
plete library for the young, and the same 
amount of valuable and practical informa- 

be found nowhere else for many 
times the price, which 1s only $2, when sent 
by mail, post-paid. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
308 Broadway, New York. 





wr steel 








SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! 
Clark’s School Visitor—Voi. VIL,, 1864. 

Rev. Alexander Clark, Editor. 

NEW TYPE—NEW FEATURES! 

The publisher of this beautiful Monthly 
i Magazine, in order to reach ail 
parts of the country, will te the Mf ag 

one year free to one person at pha 
= the United States, who will act as 


agen 
‘Address, with 
J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher 
1303 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 





Hove ven 


me 
portant State ical 
— wrested Gis cede, 


505 Broadway, New York. 


¥ 
SS ae No, 808 


y, N.Y 
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ADAME DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF 
rasulom. = 8 ng eames, of 
this magn:ficeut Fashion Magazine w 
sent a brilliant display of beautiful novelties 
for the Spring Fashions, and some unusual 
and extraordinary attractions, among which 
will be a large Mammoth Fashion 
Plate, twice the usual size, and the most 
beautifal Fashion Plate ever offered in a 
magazine in the world. |The Sprirg num- 
ber will also contain Six Full Size Patterns, 
an elegant Braid Sheet, with much valuable 
information, etc., ali for only 25 cents, or 
yearly subscription, $1 (0, with a premium 
of One Doliar’s worth of Extra rns. 
Do not fail to subscribe immediately. The 
Agricolturist and the Mirror of Fashions 
are farnished together for $1 75; Arthur's 
and Peterson's Magazine and the Mirror of 
Fashions, #2 20; Godey’s Lady’s Book and 
the Mirror of Fashions, $2 75, less than the 
cost of Godey’s alone; Demerest’s Iilus- 
trated News > a ¢ — 
00. Splen remiums for Cu’ 

- eS Mme. DEMOREST, 

No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


FFICE FOR PATENTS, 308 BROAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
cution of applicatiens for patents in the 
United States and all other countries in 
which patents are granted. 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and an extensive 
business acquaintanee of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 
patents that can be furnished by any house 
in A nerica. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applications receive Mr. How's 

ersonal atiention. Address, FowLerR aND 

e.is, No. 3/8 Broadway, New York. 








Tue New-Yorker, 
4 COMPLETE WEEKLY MIRROR OF THE WORLD 
Containing the choicest Literary Selections, 
as well as Original Revolutionary Tales, 
Original Stories, Original Romances, Read- 
able Editorials, Origmal Poems, Portraits, 
and Iilustrations by the best Artists. 

Terms—Invariably in Advance, 





Eight ° ° 
Postmasters and others 
who get up clubs can 
afterward add single 
copies at.... ........ 
The parties who send us $11 for a club of 
eight copies (all to be sent to one address), 
will be entitied to a copy free. 
©. Matnews, Proprietor, 
105 Fulten Street, New York, 
Specimen Numbers will be sent to all ap- 
plieants for Five Cents ia Postage Currency 
AGENTS AND DEALETS IN SEED 
and Trees, and to Clubs. My Whole- 
sale Coteiogue for oe is ae a: Car- 
riage of packa; id to n, Newport, 
and New va, ve B. M. WATSON, 
Qld Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


“ 





Tue Craig Mioroscopr. 
This is the best and ches 
est microscope in the workd 
for generaiuse. It has just re- 
First Premiam — 
7 oe rs 
- . It requires 
no focal adjustment, i 
about Gon Shompovell es veeas 


times, and is so simple that a 
child can use it, it wit be 


OWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





WHOLE LENGTH OF THE STATE, 


reure 


oe] 
0 


z= 
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The ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD traverses the 
OT] O43 04 UBSIGOTPY "Tp iddrsstsstyq Jo symeg wosy 


THE 
Iilinois Central Railroad Lands 
Which are offered for sale are situated within fifteen miles of the Road, and extend the 
whole length of the State, from North to South. 


For all Purposes of Agriculture 


these superior farming lands cannot be excelled. The farms are sold in tracts 
eighty acres, suited to the settler-with small means, or in larger tracts for the 


of forty or 
or 


IFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, IN 
elegant Bindiugs, by 
VIRTUE, YORSTON, &Co., 
Publishers and Importers, 
No. 12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE ART JOURNAL.—The vol- 
read. th 


dition to the regular contents, an il- 
lustrated catalogue of th; Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862, may 

13 00 


50 
Engravin 
THE WILKIE GALLERY. — 
Engravivgs 25 00 
GEMS OF EUROPEAN ART.—90 


gravings. Lettered proots on Incia 
paper, quarto grand eagle size; a 
imited number printed. Bound in 
Ta B. Wisse. Vit. Te OF 
PIEDMONT AND IFALY.—144 En- 
—108 Engravi 
BEAUTIES OF 
—S7 Engravings.................+« 
THE DANUBE ILLUSTRATED.— 
84 Engravings. 
SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATED.—120 
Engravings.. 1 
AMERICAN SCENERY.—12) En- 
18 


Ranks 
CANADIAN SCENERY.—120 Eng.. 18 00 
SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF IRELAND.—120 at AS 1s (0 
I RY F THE AR 


STO 0 
AGAINST RUSSIA.—1T4 Steel En- 
eravings and 7 Maps 
HISTORY OF THE BKITISH EM- 
PIRE IN INDIA AND THE 
EAST.—Engravings aud Maps.... 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND.—8) Engr«vin 
CYCLOPEDIA OF TH 
ART>.—2,5.0 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 2 Vols 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES,—9v Stee! Eogravings. 8 
Vols, ae 16 50 
BATTLES OF AMERICA.—50 Steel 
vin 8 Vol«. Bound 
For further particulars, see the Pnb- 
Iishers’ extensive Catalogue. 


AND-MILLS.—R. T. TRALL & CO. 
15 Laight Street, New York, keep 
Mills particula 


12 00 





constantly for sale Hand- 

adapted cracking wheat'and grinding 
Graham flour or corn for hominy and samp, 
or hed corn or rusk. 








ita lias: 
v 


stock raiser. The lew prices at which they are sold offer great inducements for a purchase 


at this time, and it is not surprising that the 
amounting to 221,578 acres for $2,405 ,976, 


Grain and Stock Raising. 


in the listof corn and wheat producing States, Illinois stands pre-eminently first. Ite 
advantages for raising cattle and hogs are too well known to require comment here, For 
sheep raising, the lands in every part of the State are well adapted, and Illinois can now 
boast of many of the largest flocks in the country. No branch of industry offers greater 
inducements for investments, 


sales of the past year have been so large, 


To Actual Settlers | 
the inducements are so great that the Company has already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the 
sales during the past year have been toa larger number of purchasers than ever before. 
The advantages to a man of smail means, settling in Illinois, where his children may grow 
up with all the benefits of education and the best of public schools, can hardly be over- 
estimated. No State in the Union is increasing more rapidly in population, which has trebled 
j ten years along the line of this Railroad. 


Prices and Terms of Payment: 

The price of lands varies from $7 to $12 and wpeers per acre, and they aresold on long 
credit, on short credit, or for cash. A deduction of ten per cent. from the-long credit price is 
made to those who make a payment of one-fourth of the principal down, and the balance in 
one twoor three years. A deduction of twenty per cent, is made tothose who pur- 
chase for cash. Never before have greater inducements been offered to cash purchasers. 

EXAMPLE. 

Forty acres at $1¢ per acre on jong credit, interest at six per cent., payable annually 

advance ; the principal in four, five, six, and seven years 
Ivrerest. Princrpat.| Or the same farm, on short credit . 
LyTeRest. 


— SEE, - cis «ee 916,20" "900,00 
yment in one year....s Cash payment,.........-. 
y Payment in one vear,..... 10,80 90,00 


* ps atom ~ 4 
seas 55 t bee 
is. < tee  Saee 


.+ee 18,00 $100,00 
« +» 12,00 = 100,00 it 
6,00 100,00 The same firm ma pur- 

os 10000 | chased for $320 in cash. 
Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of tho 
matin, wilh bo fusuhioad ab ngyieininn terpenes or top tinea tp 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Til. 


Yr 








READ-MAKING.—IT HAS BEEN A 
great a with us for years to get an 
article of bread at once wholesome, palat- 
able, easy to masticate, and easily made. 
The different recipes have been given 
through the Hydropaibic Cook-Book, Wa- 
ter Cure for the Million, Water-Cure Jour- 
in in the March number of 
Heath. The bread there 
described as “ Gems” is by far the beet of 
any yet made to meet all the above requi- 
sitions. We copy the recipe: “Stir to- 
gether Graham flour and cold water to 
about the consistency of ordinary cup-cake 
batter. Bake in a hot oven in small tin 
atty pans, two inches square and three- 
of an inch deep.” 

“ Many persons have failed of success In 
making this bread from one very 
e-sential requisite—the size of the pans in 
which it is baked. If they are lerger than 
the dimensions given, the bresd will be 
heavy. If emailer, they will be dry and 
hard. But made this size, ard fillea evenly 
fall, if the batter is of the right consi 
and the oven hot, they will rise one 
and he almost as light and porous assponge 


Cire used for some time, but 
Ww separate pans 
found toem very eerener ie ome 
now formed wired toget as 
peers sted in the cut above, and find them 


nal, etc., and a; 
the Herald 
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AUNT NABBY. 


We copy, by permission, from a Sunday School 
paper, “ The Well-Spring,” published in Boston, 
the above illustration. It represents a “ surprise 
party,” composed of little girls, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of the “* poor lone woman,” 
visited her dwelling, carrying with them lots of 


letters to the Public Advertiser were attracting 
universal attention, Sir Boyle was heard to com- 
plain bitterly of the attacks ‘‘of a certain anony- 
mous writer called Junius.” He it was who re- 


— counted that marvelous performance in gymnas- 


tics, when, in a tumult of loyalty, he “stood pros- 


“trate at the feet of his sovereign.” He it was 


» who denounced in withering language the apos- 


good things, furnished by their mothers, with ~ S 


which to supply her scanty larder. Imagine her 
surprise, on re'urning, to find a bevy of young 
cvoks in complete possessioa, with sleeves rolled 
up and hands in the dough, making cakes, pies, 
and puddings. The astonished woman exclaims! | 

*- What—what is going on, children? Children, 
whit ar» you doing? Oh, children!’ and she, 
held her hands up in a menacing attitude. 

“It is our last pie, Auot Nabby, only a smallish 


chicken-pie to last over Sunday and through | 


washing and ironing days!” 
“Oh, dear! oh, dear! my nice hens! and flour! 
and all! Oh dear!” exclaim:d Aunt Nabby. 


Well, to make my story short, the children had * 


to explain, and Aunt Nabby was as much pleased » 
at “the surprise” as they could wish; and she 
begged the young ladies to stay and take tea with: 4 
ler, which they did with much pleasure. 

Aunt Nabby felt very rich when she found what 
a bountiful supply of provisions she had in her 
cupboard. “ It is much more than I deserve, and 
a gr-at deal more than [ ask for,” said she. ‘My | 
daily bread is all I pray for and all I need; but I | 
thank you, dear children, for thinking of @ lone | 
woman. It was the Holy Spirit who taught you 
to be so kind. I trust he will keep you through 
life, and then at last Aunt Nabby may meet you 
all in the heavenly kingdom.” 

True to nature! Nowlet us look at this charac- 
ter more in detail. Observe the features of Aunt 
Nabby. What a sharp nose! thin lips, and sharp 
chin! Then observe her head—see how small in 
the back-head—where the organs of the social af- 
fections are located ; and how high, round and full, 
in the top-head, where Ven ration and the other 
moral and religious sentiments are located ; 
thin cheeks, small neck, narrow chest, small 
lungs ; bony, wiry, nervous, and tough. A good 
creature, watchful, cautious, “an easy pack- 
horse” for other people's cares; very honest, vir- 
tuous, circumspect. and perfectly proper. It is 
true that her large percep ive faculties readily 
introduce her to everybody, and, having no “re- | 
sponsibiliries” of her own, she takes an iaterest in 
everything that concerns her neighbors. Should 
there be po newspaper pudlished in the town 
where she resides, nor a United States mail. she 
will s:rve both interests—communica’e the news 
from one family to another, and carry all inter- 
esting domestic messages free simply for the 
pleasure of the thing. She has love for children 
or for pets—Philoprogenitiveness—but none for 
the opposite sex ; for the simple reason that it has 
never been called out. But enough. The entire 
figure, boly, brain, aod face are in perfect har- 
mony, aod the artist has given the character and 
spirit of a certain large clags of useful, ay, of in- 
dispensable, fellow-umass. 

In passing, let us give 9 glance at those pretty, 
but muschievous girls who are revolutionizing 
Aunt Nabby’s kitchen. See how plump, stout, 





tate politician who “turned his back upon him- 


' self.” He it was who introduced to public notice 


the ingenious yet partially confused metaphor of 
the rat. “Sir,” he said, addressing the Speaker 
of the Irish House, “I smell a rat. I see him 
floating in the air ; but mark me, I shall yet nip 


@) him the bud.” 


There was the famous speech which confounded 


7 generations. “I don’t see, Mr. Speaker, why we 


should put ourselves out of the way to serve pos- 


. terity. What has posterity ever done for us?” 


He was alittle disconcerted by the burst of laugh- 
ter that followed, and proceeded to explain his 
meaning. “By posterity, sir, I do not mean our 
ancestors, but those who are to come immediately 


* after them.” His invitation to the gentleman on 
- his travels was hospitable and well-meant—but 





AUNT NABBY. 





and rosy—could you but see their cheeks—and 
how loving, too! Do you suppose they intend to 
follow Aunt Nabby’s example and remain single? 
Not if they can help it! No, indeed! they will 
never admit such a thing as a life of single 
blessedness. 

Morat.—Our organizations become, in great 
measure, what we make them. We may become 
fidgety, peevish, and miserable scolds, with no 
milk of human kindness; or we may be loving, 
joyous, and happy, imparting bright sunshine on 
all we meet. Our features will finally correspond 
with the state of mind we cherish, and we shall | 
be warm, genial, and attractive, or cold, distant, 
and repulsive— 

The tissue of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own ; 
And in the field of destiny 

We reap as we have sown. 


ee 
SIR BOYLE’'S BULLS. 


We have all heard of Sir Boyle Roche’s blun- | 
ders. Dickens gives us an account of some of 
those which happily are preserved. In one of 
his speeches he said : “ Sir, I would give up half— 
nay, the whole of the constitution to preserve the 
remainder.” This, however, was parliamentary. 
Hearing that Admiral Howe was in quest of the 
French, he remarked, somewhat pleasantly, that 
the admiral would “sweep the French fleet off 
the face of the earth.” By-and-by came danger- 
ous times of disaffection, and honest men’s lives 
were insecure. Sit Boyle writes from the coun- 
try to a friend in the capital this discouraging 
view of his position ; “ You may judge,” he says, 
“of our state, when I tell you that I write this | 
with a sword in one hand and a pistol in the 
other.” On another occasion, when the famous 





equivocal. ‘‘I hope, my lord, if ever you come 
within a mile of my house, you'll stay there all 
night.” He it was who stood for the proper 
dimensions of the wine-bottle, and proposed to 
Parliament that it should be made compulsory 
that “every pint bottle should contain a quart.” 
Very pleasant, and yet perfectly intelligible, was 
his meaning—though it unhappily took the fatal 
bovine shape—in his rebuke to the shoemaker 
when getting shoes for his gouty limbs: “I told 
you to make one larger than the other, and in- 
stead of that you have made one smaller than the 
other—the opposite.” 
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SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror, is devoted to Anthro=- 
pology, or the Scrence or Maw in all his relations, 
Puysicat, Mentat, and Srieirvat, in the various depart- 
ments of 
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treatment of the insane, management of the 
better regulation of ourselves ont of refill a age 
PORTRAITS, with panes sketches, of remark- 
able men ; illustratious of the a t races ; the temper- 
aments; “signs of character,” as revealed through the 
organization—head, face, feet, hands, walk. talk, includ- 
ing eyes, mouth, lips, chiu, nose, ete., will be given. 
THE SOUL or SPIRIT as manifested through or- 
ganization, in its relation to this life and the life to come, 
und how to increase the light of our “ inner tife,” and to 


fill, are subjects on whieh our sciences throw a flood of 
light, and our readers shall have the benefit of its best 
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